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Is It Time To Shelve Paulo Freire? 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 

Sally McMillan 
Associate Editor 


T¢ xas Te ch Unive rsil 


No doubt some will consider the question “Is It Time to Shelve 
Freire?” a singularly asinine query, especially when this issue of the 
Journal of Thought is devoted to an examination, application, extension, 
and utilization, if not critique, of his ideas. But is that rather spur-of- 
the-moment response merited? Are we not guilty of inconsistency and, 
worse, hypocrisy if we do not entertain the idea that Freire’s day may 
largely have come and gone? Or are we too ideologically dogmatic to 
critique his or our own beliefs that are inextricably rooted in his ideas? 
How then should we appreach a twentieth-century philosopher in the 
twenty-first century? 

Even to the causal student of Freire, it is obvious that some have 
never embraced Freirean ideas. Many quickly rejected nearly every- 
thing he claimed years ago. Thus, they cannot reject his thinking; they 
can only maintain their ongoing repudiation of his ideas. In this case, 
we might be well-advised to revise our question to those that follow 
Are we too ideologically dogmatic to critique our own beliefs with the 
insights Freire offers? Is it time to reconsider—or consider for the first 
time—Freire’s perspective and what it may offer us? 

Others have been less spontaneous in rejecting Freire’s thinking, 
including some of those who initially welcomed aspects of his ideas and 
others who had a more encompassing affection for his consciousness 
raising inquiries. Some who fall into these categories have abandoned 
Freire in whole or in part for an assortment of reasons. What, we might 
ask, are the reasons for their disaffection? Some reject him because he 





Is It Time To Shelve Paulo Freire? 
is not seen as a thoroughgoing Marxi militant femini 
Catholic, or a militaristic revolut ist. Others claim hi 
entation is shallow, e.g.. 
is inadequate, and his soc 
critique his views of teacher 
as strong leaders as being in 
Even others reject Freire be 
to transnational and 
Brazilian meta-narrative 
uncompromising love, : 
izer. Naturally, the number of c1 
could be expanded almost indefinit 
question—is it time to shelve Fre 
certainly in particular areas. E 
speaks to the influence Freir 
influence he continues to have i 
critique Freire without noting hi 
sciously perpetuating his influen 

Everything considered, we seem well-advised 
criticisms as well as positive critiques of Freire 
admonition that we reinvent him in our unique cir 


orientation is consistent with Freire n emphas¢ 


that the genuinely radical person keeps on learning e\ 


convinced [that] he is right, but 1 
himself correct. He tries to con 
ponent” (Education as the Practi 
Consciousness, p. 10 

Readers of this issue have the opportunity to examine ho 
Cristina Acosta, Mary Frances Agnello, Brian Beabout, Gina M 
Mary Brydon-Miller (and other members of the University of Cin¢ it 
Research Team), Joe L. Kincheloe, Mariana Souto-Manning, Christin 
Ballengee Morris, Rosalie M. Romano, César Augusto Rossatto, Macy 
Satterwhite, Dilys Schoorman, Sister Rachel Sena, Shirley Steinber 
and A. Dee Williams answer the question: Is it time to shelve Freire 
Their answers are inventive and forthright but diverse, shaded, mul 


tilayered, and nuanced. Taken as a whole, their voices are, perhaps 


t 
more telling, than they would be if read or listened to in isolation. Whil 
authors’ topics vary widely, ranging from utilizing a critical pedagos 


*9]} 
ical 


lens in curriculum integration to the awareness engendered through 


student teaching abroad, all hold out the possibility of potentially libra 


tory meaning making within and through diverse contexts. All seem t 


require readers to question their own ideological stances and accepted 
1 | I 
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social scripts. Collectively, the authors agree that Freire’s ideas remain 
viable, valuable, even vital in a world that thinks, cares, dialogues, an¢ 
acts far too little on behalf of everyone, especially the socially, economi- 
cally, and politically dismherited and exploited 

Reflecting a similar overarching or unifying theme, guest editor 
Shirley Steinberg notes that the voices represented within this issue 
emphasize the “the reverberations” of Freire’s “radical love.” Within 
each article there is evidence of the need for educators to live out a hu- 


mility that is both passionate and active in order to recognize, critique, 


and transform negative or “violent” social constructs. Hope is present 
for stultifying assumptions to be unearthed and reshaped as authors 
adopt a critical lens yielding loving action and liberatory awareness 
So, regardless of one’s perspective on Paulo Freire, much appears to 
be gained from reconsidering what his perspectives have to offer us 
Within this issue, authors’ examinations of his life and work continue to 
generate new hope, much faith, and loving action. In terms of answering 
our focus question (“Is it time to shelve Freire?”), educators have much 
vith which to work as they hopefully continue to grapple with this ques- 
tion—and others—regarding Paulo Freire’s ideas. Therefore, we and 
our contributors are all indebted to our guest editor, Shirley Steinberg, 
for overseeing the conceptualization, development, and creation of this 
issue of the journal 
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Guest Editorial 


Shirley R. Steinberg 
McGill University 


It is more than an honor to write an introduction to this excellent 
collection ofessays for the Journal of Thought. Commemorating the tenth 
year since Paulo Freire died, we are especially cognizant of the reverbera 
tions of his thoughts, philosophy, politics. ..and especially his radical love 
Refusing to be considered an icon, Paulo Freire exemplified the humility, 
fervor, and candor that a philosopher/revolutionary must have. Not only 
should the thoughts and theories be clear, but anger must be tempered 
with solutions and resolve to see change. Paulo was angry, angry at the 
injustices placed upon those that were unfortunate, disenfranchised, and 


cast off from society—but his anger was fueled by the pedagogy of hope 
and faith that he infused within every word he wrote and spoke 


The essays in this volume speak to the range of voices influenced 
by Freire’s thoughts and pedagogy. Each contribution relates to Paulo 
Freire and critical pedagogy by walking us through different venues 
in which Freirean pedagogy is valued. We appreciate the invitation of 
Doug Simpson to put together this anniversary volume of the Journal 
of Thought, keeping in mind the words and admonitions of one of the 
twentieth century’s greatest philosophical and pedagogical minds 

t was only fitting to place a collaborative work as the first piece in 
this issue. “Postcards to Paulo: Enacting Critical Pedagogy in the Action 
Research Classroom” was co-written by the University of Cincinnati 
Action Research Team. Not prioritizing their names, but acting as a 
dialogic group, the authors chronicled the road they walked as they cre- 
ated postcards to pay tribute to the work of Paulo Freire. Using different 
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action research methods, they worked on the reinvention of Freir 
they applied theory to practice 


as 


Brian Beabout’s essay calls for the humane and liberatory nurturing 


of educational leaders who espouse critical pedagogical! notions. It is also 
a call for more work to be done in leadership studies in which those in 


administration or “authority” are empowered and empowering to both 


students and teachers 
Dilys Schoorman, Christina Acosta, and Sister Rachel Sena pres 


ent a study of the implementation of Freirean perspectives in educat 


ing Guatemalan Maya immigrants in HIV-AIDS education. Working 


with largely preliterate men and women in South Florida, the study 


reinforced a commitment to literacy in specific health education for a 
greatly disenfranchised group 


Christine Ballengee Morris discusses the use of portraiture as away 
of presenting data as a collection of stories. These stories were told in 


order to understand the influences on Paulo Freire and his influence 


on artists and international educators. Morris gives us a contextual 


and historical background of the early days of Paulo Freire. As an art 
educator, Morris gives us rich details about the fusion of politics and 


art in the interviews she has presented and has gifted the reader 


A. Dee Williams reminds us of the culture of Hip Hop and that it has 
been with us almost as long as the Freirean notions of critical pedagogy 


Discussing the intersections between Hip Hop and Paulo Freire, Williams 


clearly makes a case for critical educators to not only acknowledge Hip 
Hop as a culture, but to allow the infusion of Hip Hop within schools 
and students in order to highlight and embellish the humanity and the 
healthy resistance formed by the indigeneity of Hip Hop knowledges 


Rosalie Romano’s essay is an important argument for student teach 
ers to be able to do their service or practicum abroad. Romano discusses 
the empowering elements that occur when students are out of their own 
comfort zones and placed in situations which disallow ego and the typical 
irritations of home to invade a student teaching experience. Discussing 
identity as something which follows us for our lives, this essay clearly 
delineates the changes that can occur with a teacher education program 
that invites cultural experiences from outside of the traditional 

Mariana Souto-Manning discusses the participatory approach to 
learning as an integral part of Freirean education. In an accessible 
essay, she describes both the process and the philosophical grounding 
that allow emancipatory learning as it engages both the teacher and 
student in the empowering process of critical pedagogy 

In a piece that floats effortlessly between Foucauldian analysis 
and critical pedagogy, Mary Frances Agnello discusses literacy policy 
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research and the dominant literacy discourses in a minority high school 
Understanding that no analysis of schooling can go without an analysis 
of power, Agnello discusses different types of literacy involved within 
our discourses 


In “A Critical Examination of Learning Disabilities in Mathematics 


Applying the Lens of Ableism,” Gina Borgioli applies critical pedagog 
looking at an LD student and the teaching of mathematics. In a particu 
larly humanistic approach to mathematics teaching, Gorgioli relates the 
differences between traditionalist approaches to teaching and viewing 
LD students, and the ability of critical pedagogues to understand the 
needs of particular students within mathematics teaching 
The last contribution is a beautiful interview that César Rossatto 
conducted with Paulo Freire shortly before Paulo’s death. It is fitting to 
complete this new collection of critical pedagogical essays with Paulo’s own 
words, and we appreciate this important document because it reminds 
us of both the depth of humanity and of intellect that Paulo gave us 
Joe Kincheloe concludes the collection with a biographical piece which 
contextualizes the ability of Paulo Freire and critical pedagogy to resonate 
with different audiences, and the increasing importance of the inclusion 
of a political, critical, and human pedagogy for the twenty-first century 
Paulo mentioned to Joe and me shortly before he died that he hoped to 
see the new millennium—he didn’t see it (at least from Brazil), but this 
issue is dedicated to his work, weaving itself throughout this new century, 
with a hope that it will make the difference it was meant to make 
Finally, Macy Satterwhite reviews Access to Academics for All Stu 
dents: Critical Approaches to Inclusive Curriculum, Instruction, and 
Policy edited by P. Kluth, D. Straut, and D. Biklen through Freirean 
lenses. Noting the strengths and weaknesses of the work, she concludes 
that the authors and editors strongly argue for ideas and practices that 
are largely consistent with Freire’s beliefs, arguments, and practices 
All of us involved greatly appreciate the opportunity to put this 
journal issue together, and the commitment that the Journal of Thought 
has had for these many years in allowing different voices to speak to 
the philosophical underpinnings of education and to support and con- 
tinue the philosophical tradition in our scholarship. And as always, we 
acknowledge the love and support of Nita Freire, beloved partner, lover, 
and colleague of Paulo Freire, with whom we are able to continue the 
collaboration and love that Freirean pedagogy has gifted us 
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Postcards to Paulo: 


Enacting Critical Pedagogy 
in the Action Research Classroom 


Action Research Team 
The Un versity oj Cinc rnnati 


Only human beings are praxis—the praxis which, as the reflection and 
action which truly transform reality, is the source of knowledge and 
‘reation.... Itis astransforming and creative beings that humans, in their 
permanent relations with reality, produce not only material goods—tan 
gible objects—but also social institutions, ideas, and concepts 

Paulo Freire, 1970, pp. 100-101 


As a culminating experience in a three quarter Action Research 
sequence at the University of Cincinnati, a group of 16 students led 
by Professor Mary Brydon-Miller engaged in a collaborative reflection 


on the life and work of Paulo Freire. Our project was motivated by two 


concomitant goals: to engage in the practice of Action Research (AR 
and to reflect on the impact that Paulo’s work had on each of us in a 
creative and meaningful way. This natural connection between Action 
Research and Paulo’s participatory pedagogy provided the impetus 
for our work. We were driven by our dedication to breaking out of the 
traditional mold dictated by the “banking concept of education” that 
continues to dominate many college classrooms. Our momentum came 
from a framework that reflected Paulo’s notion of praxis, embodied the 
core values of action research, and recognized the experiences and as- 
sets of individual participants equally. This is our story 


Our Education for Critical Consciousness 


Each of the doctoral students in our Action Research course came 
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with varying levels of exposure to Paulo’s work and unequal familiarity 


with the application ofcritical pedagogy. With the importance of“human 


as praxis” as our model, Mary Brydon-Miller—our professor, facilitator 
and friend —proposed the idea that t ‘lass craft a plan that would ai 


knowledge the needs of all student simultaneously incor 


scaffold the ideology of theory within our class frame Our journe’ 


rk 
of action research and critical pedagogy began when Mary was asked t 
consider submitting her thoughts to this special edition of the Journal of 


Thought in honor of Paulo. The idea ¢ tcards to Paulo was born as a 
way to pay tribute to Paulo’s work in a manner that would most 
embody the central tenets of hi rk id we launched more than 
an assignment. We checked ou t the door, clutched our trust in 
our leader close to our chests, j hands, and took the first step into 
the deep water of Paulo’s praxi th \nd, in the spirit of action 
research, the process remained as import as the end result. Our 
dynamic and flexible framework contained the mechanism for forming 
a collaborative understanding of Paulo’s theories, incorporating them 
into our everyday lives as educators and social justice advocates, and 
reflecting upon the idea of putting theory into practice. The following is 
a more detailed description of the action research process we conceived 
to reach our shared understanding followed by example our tribute 


to the work of Paulo Freiré 


We Made the Road by Walking 


Action research is an iterative process in which all p ants are 
actively engaged in the process of developing a shared understanding of 
a body of knowledge. This precept provided the catalyst for our group « 
ploration of the broad corpus of Paulo’s work. We built our framework : 


we moved through it, redesigning it as necessary to suit the needs of the 


group and the diverse set of individuals that comprised it. We each selected 
to read one of the following books written by or about Paulo Freire: Peda 
gogy of the Oppressed (Freire, 1970); Education for Critical Consciousness 
(Freire, 1974); We Make the Road by Walking (Horton & Freire, 1990); and 


Reinventing Paulo Freire: A Pedagogy of Love (Darder, 2002 


We then borrowed from each other’s suggestions, based on our own 


individual pedagogical experiences, to create a process for exploring his 
work. Two specific processes were triggered from student suggestions, 
and both met our criteria for reflecting the principles of action research 
and Paulo’s work. The first method, called the “Think Aloud” (Wiggins 
& McTighe, 2005), takes students through six domains of reflection 


explanation, interpretation, application, perspective, empathy, and 
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self-knowledge. The second, called the “Jigsaw Method” (Aronson, 
1978), created a template for sharing these reflections across a wide 
classroom audience. We hoped that employing these methods would 
take us beyond the interpretation of theory to a place of authentic 
knowledge about Paulo’s work that would be powerful, meaningful, 
and memorable for all and equally acknowledge the value of each 
individual’s perspective in reading the word and reading the world. At 
the inception, it was hard to visualize how it would all come together 
but in the end, our instincts were correct 

We enthusiastically embraced these methods and experimented with 
them as we worked through the readings. Initially, the Think Aloud method 
was used within each “home group” discussion about the common book 
read by each of the group members. Each member in the group shared 
ideas and insights that they found represented in the readings. The group 
members attempted to reach consensus about important themes of the 
book, implications, and how ideas looked in application. Then, in order 
to share our book and mutually learn about the other three, we used the 
Jigsaw Method by sending a representative of our home group to a new 
heterogeneous “task group.” The task groups consisted of one member 
from each of the previous groups so that each of the group members had 
read one of the four different books. Once again using the Think Aloud 
process as our framework, we informed our new group members about 
the books we had each read and the important themes and ideas that had 
been discussed. In the spirit of action research and of critical pedagogy, 
we had each contributed to the learning of others while simultaneously 
learning more ourselves. After intellectualizing about the books and 
reflecting on how each had touched our minds and spirits, we began to 
discuss ways to express our enhanced depth of shared understanding 

We returned to the idea of individually creating handmade “Postcards 
to Paulo.” If you could send a postcard to Paulo telling him how his work 
has informed your practice and your life, what would you say? The end 
product of the postcard would act as a synthesis of all of our ideas into 
an artistic and self-expressive format. They provided a way for us to each 
synthesize our shared ideas into an individual piece of art that would 
represent and reflect an idea that had unique meaning to each of us 


Reinventing Paulo Freire through Artistic Reflection 


We set aside a class session to create our postcards. On one special 
Monday evening in the early spring, we gathered to apply theory by ex- 
perimenting with colored and textured papers, scissors, crayons, markers, 
used magazines, recycled materials, fabric, and glue. The diversity ofour 
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ssroomonce again came to the 
apprehension while others rel 
‘eflected on our own pedagogy and learning st) id each embarked 
on our own artistic journey with Mary's surance and the guidan 
of a former classmate and current a1 itor who rejoined our 
to help us interpret our thoughts 1 crete, artistic expression 
Students walked around the cl ( elect the right materials 
to use for their postcards. We tried to visua acertain aspect of Paulo’s 
ideas that we found particularly ilhuminatins meaningful. We als 
talked with each other, offering idé une ggest s. Some with more 
artistic talent physically helped others conceive certain artistic as 
of their postcards. For further inspiration, background mu 
vided. There was food. There was 
camaraderie, support, and appreciation 
honored all students, and the ideas and abilities that they broug 
them into the classroom. Mary shared that Paulo would be honored a1 
proud. In this short class sessio1 e had truly embodied his ideas of 
emancipatory education in content and in form. In addition to sharing 
our individual postcards with the class, we reflected on our experiences 
stepping outside of pedagogical convention and celebrated our collecti 
success and individual contributions to th ive whol 
The postcards we created are representations of our interpretation 
and thoughts about Paulo Freire, his thoughts and theories, and hov 
all translates into our lives and p1 il pr 


each have to say? Each individual postcard and expression sho 


diversity of class participants as people, and that interpretations and 


expressions are as varied as the participants themselves 
focused on aspecific word such as liberation, or consciousness, or freedom 
or education and others chose phrases that touched them in some way. All 
of the postcards contained images that either worked as the foundation 
for the whole of the artwork, or worked to elaborate and further express 
our underlying personal experiences in relation to Freirean thought 

The postcards were photographed and reviewed to see which would 
maintain their qualities as a black and white image for reproduction 
in this publication. Once they were selected, the artists were asked t 
write a testimonio (Brabeck, 2001) as a way to further reflect upon their 
experience. Like the Think Aloud and Jigsaw methods employed in th 
earlier phases of our process, we felt that the testimonio format would 
serve as a similarly meaningful method that reflected action research 
and Paulo's praxis 

Testimonio is a form of narrative writing about one’s experiences 


with oppression and hegemony, like that which has and continues to 
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accompany colonialism, and is recognized as originating with oppressed 
peoples in Latin America, a form of writing brought to the forefront of 
theoretical thought and action by John Beverley (2004). In searching 
for a simple definition, Elizabeth Fields (2006), a student in education 
at Wake Forest University, defined testimonio as follows 


1. “Testimonio is a story told by a witness who feels the NEED 
to tell the story because of an urgent situation.” 


9 


2. “The experience of one person represents the experience of 
all of those oppressed.” 


3. “The point of the testimonio is to denounce the oppression 
going on or to set right official history—expose the voice of the 
once voiceless.” 


1. “Also called ‘resistance literature.” 


5. “The memory of the survivor is very important. In these nar 
ratives the personal is also political.” 


Kalina Brabeck (2001) suggests that, “testimonio is a translation of 
the hegemonic discourse into the language of the colonized which privi 
leges collective reality over that of the individual,” and that colonized 
people resist being victims by placing the “responsibility for injustice 

on the shoulders of those to whom it belongs, alleviating the guilt and 
shame of the speaker” (9th paragraph). The history of the colonizer is 
resisted by the refutational characteristic of testimonio. In a way, ow 
efforts of writing Postcards to Paulo speaks to Brabeck’s (2001) notion 
that, “the speaker breaks not only her/his silence, but also speaks the 
voices of those silenced through death and fear” (9th paragraph). Because 
Paulo is no longer physically with us, it has become our responsibility as 
educators and advocates for social justice to continue to voice his ideas 
and to provide testimonios about oppressive experiences of our students 
and ourselves 


A Poiy-Vocal Testimonio 
(created from contributions by all class members) 


This project targeted the oppressive nature of some courses that 
epitomize the banking concept of education, where the all-knowing ex- 
pert shares the gift of knowledge with ignorant students. This creation 
was so freeing. So many people around me helped in actually creating 
the work. Collaboration is such a big part of action research and the 


pedagogy of the oppressed and knowledge grows through community 
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experience. Trust is necessary. All people have the capacity to work 
together as a community for participation and emancipation 


Holly’s Testimonio 


I was born with a wooden spoon in my hand, metaphorically speak 
ing. I often wonder exactly how I can prove my working-class self in the 
face of multiple credentials. Should I go by the jobs my parents have held 
either in the past or at this moment (this is how schools define children 
Or should I go by the jobs I've held—mopping floors, cleaning banks, 
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driving school buses, managing a convenience store, selling shoes? I 
refuse to hide my working-class self. It unites me and protects me from 
“takers” in the world and validates my allegiance with the majority of 
the population, the cooperative “givers.” 

I don’t think I ever expected to have a silver spoon in my mouth, 
probably because I didn’t have knowledge of such things until teenage 
and adult years. No, I definitely had a wooden spoon, grasped (or placed) 
firmly in the palm of my hand and cur! of my fingers. Wooden spoons 
represent and are for do-it-yourself work and people; silver spoons are 
for the take-for-yourself people from those who do the real work. In my 
Postcard to Paulo, I am at the helm of my body and thoughts (the kite 
and string), and my conscious and subconscious is the wooden spoon 
battalion that backs me up as I shout, “FREEDOM AND LIBERATION 
ARE THE KNOWLEDGE, CONSCIOUSNESS, AND ABILITY TO BE 
AND CHOOSE TO ACT, AS A NECESSITY!!!!” I shout it from fields of 
stability and sustenance. And my battalion is not strictly bounded or 
organized. You will not find straight lines, nor ordered, unison march- 
ing. You will find a formidable front that defies being powerless by not 
looking away. This battalion makes eye contact 

My liberating education, the kind that Paulo Freire worked for daily, 
occurred because I learned that I am allowed to filter the information 


that bombards me. Like a slotted wood spoon that drains unne ary, 


annoying, or useless liquid, my mind filters my life, and leaves me with 
some really solid, chunky stuff to chew on and digest. In the process of 
my liberation, I am able to liberate other people and things in return 
Although at the helm of the kite string, my most important intent was 
simply to get the kite into the sky; I can let go at any time. I can liberate 
and be liberated in one action and relationship with something else 
“Hope of liberation does not mean hope already. It is necessary to 
fight for it, within historically favorable conditions. If they do not exist, 
we must hopefully labor to create them. Liberation is possibility, not fate 
nor destiny nor burden. |The less hope there is for] the oppressed...the 
more peace there will be for the oppressors.” (Freire, in Darder, 2002, pp 
86-87). Starting life with a wooden spoon in my hand represents for me not 
only hope and possibility of liberation, but also the knowledge that I can 
“labor to create” anything I damn well wish to stir-up or wade through 


Sue’s Testimonio 


Coming from China last year, I expected to learn more about education 
but I never imagined that I could have fun in learning at doctoral level 
Mary’s class had been different—I felt secure, being valued, and learned 
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ETD er tae 

a lot. However, when Mary said we could make postcards to P: 
was not sure privately. Or to be honest, deep inside, I was scared 

I love the book Iread, We Make the Road by Walking. but while many 
of the classmates soon started working, I didn’t know where to start. I 
am not artistic at all. I could retell the information I got, but making 
a postcard was far from me. Fortunately with the help of classmates 
Mary and especially our art educator, Amy, I finally decided to visualize 
the title of the book because I thought th was very meaningful to 
me. It was an exploratory experience 

Looking back, the process of postcard making also represents a 
theme in the book: we just have to do it, trust ourselves as well as others 
along the way. As Freire (1990) said, “we cannot wait to create tomor 
row, but we have to start creating” (p. 56). I started with hesitation and 
uncertainty, but I was not alone on the way. Surrounded by support and 
trust, I finally got over the idea that I could not do it. It was a liberating 
experience, a memorable moment in my life. It is fascinating that I did 
this in a class where Paulo’s ideas were enacted. By doing a postcard to 
Paulo, I had deeper understanding of his work. By doing this as part of 


the whole learning experience, I had a better understanding of action 
1] 


earning can be fun. I want to shar¢ 


research. It is real learning anc 
this with my students when I graduate and go back to teaching 
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Bernie’s Testimonio 


When asked to reflect on my postcard to Paulo Freire I knew right 
away that the first thing I had to say was that I really perceived him 
as a rebel without anger. I do believe that Freire presents his ideas on 
education with great energy and emotion but he did so from his heart, 
with love for his students and his adversaries. This attribute is not a 
sign of weakness. It is a reflection of a human being living fully the 
philosophy of courage and tolerance that he teaches (Darder, 2002 
The symbols presented in the postcard present the heart of a human 
being who is multi-dimensional, standing out in the wilderness that is 
the world with the strength and power of his convictions 


Pedagogy of the (no longer) Oppressed 


In the first chapter of Pedagogy of the Oppressed, Freire (1970) begins 
with a discussion of the nature of oppression and the quest for libera- 


tion. He asserts thai “we must perceive the reality of oppression not as 
a closed world from which there is no exit, but as a limiting situation 
which they can transform” (p. 49) and reminds us that “this can be done 
only by means of praxis: reflection and action upon the world in order to 
transform it” (p. 51). At the onset of our project, our simple goal was to 
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develop an understanding of the key principles such as these that form 


the foundation for Freire’s work. What we could not predict was that 


our actions would not only lead to this end, but also that our actions 
themselves would become a tribut “reirt ‘itical pedagogy. Our 
consciousness of his principle 

to put them to work. We liberated ourselves by breaking 

normal oppressive molds of public: on through our action rese: 
methods of understanding Freire’s work. We transformed the “limiting 
situation” of pedagogical convention into a new framework for learning 
that places shared construction of know] it its core. In doing so, we 
feel that the best gift we can give back to Paulo Freire is our own praxis 


By reflecting on his view of the world, we are further motivated to tak 


action to transform it. And for that, the world is eternally grateful 
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Principals as Freirean Liberators 
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University of New Orleans 


Introduction 


This article calls for an investigation into a new breed of urban 
school leadership consistent with Freirean notions of dialogue, praxis, 
and pedagogy (Freire, 1993) in work with youth. Critical theorists have 
called for educational practices that emphasize the political role that 
teachers and students play in the educational process. Their vision of 


education calls for students to locate themselves in the historical process 


that has left them with little to count on and to struggle against social 
reproduction that gives life to the inequality that is so pernicious in 
capitalist American society. The central question is: How can principals 
mold critical understandings about education into a coherent model 
of liberatory leadership? An examination of the work of these critical 
theorists begins the analysis 


A Central Paradox 


Exploring the implications for liberatory practice on the role of 
public school leaders is a journey that finds within itself a central 
paradox: liberatory principals, with the responsibility of operating a 
state-sponsored school, must fend off the influence of the state and its 
attendant economic and social inequities. Critical theorists, almost by 
definition, are wary of traditional forms of power and tend to address 
teachers much more than principals in much of their work. This role of 
the teacher (not principal) as a “public intellectual” (Giroux, 1992) is the 
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focus of much critical theory. The development of courageous, liberatory 
teachers who can navigate current political realities so that their students 
can read both “the word and the world” (Freire, 1993) seems to be the 
goal, not developing critical principals. To be sure, the role of the teacher 
in any liberatory project is essential, but scholars have also identified the 
inherent problems when a school leader does not support programs in 
his/her school (Hannay, 2001; McLaughlin & Mitra, 2001). If a school is 
charged with successfully educating a population that is seen by some as 
little more than fodder for the factories and prisons of a capitalist society 
(Willis, 1977), then collaboration among educators and educational leaders 
seems essential. Without it, courageous teachers swimming against the 
current soon become exhausted (Vibert & Portelli, 2000), or, even wors« 

fatalistic and hopeless (Freire, 1997). As Marilyn Frakenstein notes, “if 
the dialogical classroom experience is isolated ... then only fragments of 
critical consciousness can develop” i Die There must be a role 
for principals in the liberatory project. As Friere (1990) not 


The above does not mean that 
for revolutionary leadership. It 
of their important, fundamenta 
people and have no right to 
salvation. Such a salvation 

the people—and a breaking of 
a reducing of the people from « 
objects of this action p.168 


Thus, it seems that both principals and teachers need to work in concert 


to develop critical consciousness in their students. If one or the other 


does not commit fully to such a mission, the results may suffer. So how 


then do critical theorists, often wary of traditional sources of power such 
as the principal, propose that school leaders align themselves with a 
school-wide mission to foster a pedagogy that will allow students to view 
themselves as agents in history with the ability to name and struggle 


against forces of oppression? 


Bring Me Your Downtrodden 


Peter McLaren, in a memorial to Jim Montgomerie, a principal 
McLaren encountered early in his teaching career, writes that Jim was 
“an ethical rebel, an educational outlaw” (2003, p.179). Among the char 
acteristics the McLaren cites as admirable in this school leader are his 
love and respect for students, his humanistic approach, his disdain for 
those bent on maintaining the status quo, and his lasting desire to fight 
discrimination. While McLaren states that Montgomerie was not a self 
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pronounced critical educator, his constant attention to matters of social 
justice is commended. Here, McLaren recognizes that those who lead 
with an eye towards social justice and the rights of the disadvantaged 
are contributing to the struggle to overcome conditions of inequality 
This gives some clue to how a principal-liberator might act. Since prin- 
cipals do not often have a teacher-like daily interaction with students, 
it certainly appears an important challenge for liberatory leaders is to 
be in contact with the lives (and futures) of their students 


Principals as Engaged Citizens 
Henry Giroux’s definition of pedagogy reads 


a configuration of textual, verbal, and visual practices that seek to engage 
the processes through which people understand themselves and the ways 
in which they engage others and their environment. (1992, p. 3 


Clearly principals, as professionals deeply concerned with the growth 
of both teachers and students, can participate fully in such a process 
They are, I would argue, central figures in guiding school practice and 
pedagogy for liberation. They can communicate the liberatory message 
to the entire school community. The advantages to a school if all teachers 
understand their agency and relationship to others are many. Teachers, 
in their role as “public intellectuals” (Giroux, 1992), could address school 
boards, parents, and the business community, resulting in better school 
funding, more support for students, and more consistent policy from board 
room to classroom. This vision of politically active teachers seems tied to 
the actions of the school principal. The realization of this vision also may 
be contingent upon principals who engage in transformational leadership 
(Leithwood, Jantzi, & Steinbach, 1999) and foster the individual growth 
of teachers and students. Principals concerned with only the day-to-day 
management ofschooloperations are unlikely to inspire (or allow) teachers 
to address the community in such a direct way. Liberatory school leadership 
appears to be dependent on principals who encourage active participation 
with the community to address the problems of inequality 

Eventually, all leaders must sit down and dialogue with the oppressed 
people. Freire notes that “difficulties and problems will be far greater 


for... leaders... who try to carry out revolution for the people” (p. 127 
Principals who attempt to revolutionize education as a gift for their stu 
dents or community will often fail. The popularity of disseminating “best 


practices” and hiring “turnaround leaders” can be seen as examples of 
this type of action. The belief that school curriculum should be infused 
with a sense of place (Kincheloe & Pinar, 1991) underscores this need 
for local influence on matters of schooling. Similarly, the two-way com- 
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munication mandated by Freire results in changes for both 
and educational leaders: “The revolution is made neither by 
for the people, nor by the people for the leaders, but by 
1990, p. 129). Leaders are often tempted humanistic 
“save” the oppressed in order to make their life easier. Fre 
this must not happen. Liberatory } ‘ipals might be wi 
community in the creation of thé preferred future 


The Purposes of Schooling 


Furthermore, the role of leaders is impli 
purposes of schooling. An important check on the influence 


on the classroom calls for a principal who can engage the broa 


community in questioning the purpose o hool and considering the 


growth of each individual's ability t 5 | 
(Willis, 1977; Giroux, 1992). In an American society which the purposes 
for schooling range from babysitting, to the three Rs. to job traiming 


to social development, viewing schools as laboratories where society i 
examined, discussed, and altered is truly a radical departure ( Kleibard 
2004). The task of reorganizing even a single school around the notion 
of social justice is one that requires the active involvement of all staff 
including leadership as well as the community. The courage that is often 


called for by critical educators (Regan & Brooks, 1995) must be present 


in administrators even though their jobs are the most endangered when 
schools venture from accepted norm 
Giroux’s concept of educators as tral workers can be appl 

the purpose-setting work of principals as much as the work of teachers 
In grouping educators with writers and visual artists as a group whos 
work seeks to change the thinking or functioning of society, Giroux admits 
that they have tremendous power and responsibility—as well as many 
enemies. Among the responsibilities noted by Giroux is recogniz 


“partial nature ofourown views” (1992, p. 157). While charismatic leaders 
can quickly generate a following, those leaders who do not seek diverse 
opinions on the future of their organization risk unwittingly becoming 
a part of the oppressive social structure. Recognizing the limitations 
of one’s own viewpoint, while an essential skill for critical educators to 
teach their students, becomes even more important for school leaders 
whose decisions affect even greater numbers of people. Giroux’s notion 
of establishing borderlands where people of varying perspectives can 
dialogue about schooling becomes important here. The concepts of com 
munity partnerships (Epstein, 1995) and student input (Fullan, 2001 
combine with the “official” logic of tne school to foster a dialogue about 





possible futures for educating youth. Instead of persuasive explanation, 
or empty participation, dialogue is a process in which humans can uti- 
lize empathy to understand other perspectives and share their personal 
voice in the teaching of others. Principals encouraging and engaging in 
these sorts of activities are modeling a method of interacting with the 
world for their teachers and students. This dialogic method is one that 
holds an important role for principals dedicated to relieving conditions 
of oppression (Freire, 1990) 


Merchants of Hope 


Perhaps the most important characteristic for principals seeking 
to combat inequality is the importance of hope. Giroux’s pedagogy “ 
predicated on a notion of learned hope, forged amidst the realization of 
risks, and steeped in a commitment to transforming public culture and 
life” (1992, p. 99). It is obvious here that educating for liberation is neither 
for the lazy nor the cowardly. This relation of hope to critical practice has 
been a rollercoaster ride of tantalizing intrigue and cold empirical reali- 
ties. Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintiss (1976) posit a model of schooling 
under late capitalism that offers little hope of destabilizing the role of 
schools in churning out workers for the industrial machine. Glimmers of 
hope can be seen, however, in Paul Willis’ Learning to Labor (1977). The 


“lads” in his study are described as combining incisive understandings 


of the role of schools in capitalist societies, while at the same time being 
unable to leverage these understandings into social action due to disor- 
ganization and their own racial and gender biases. But the existence of 


these penetrations into the workings of capitalist institutions offer some 
hope for organized resistance. More recently, De los Reyes and Gozemba 
2002) share exemplars of educators wining small victories in the battle 
to allow our children to grow up fully human. In leading the way to an 
optimistic future, principal-liberators must be aware that the present that 
they have inherited is dynamic and that they, as moral human agents, 
have a responsibility to help create an optimistic future. Principals, above 
all, must believe that the way things are is not the way things have to 
be. Students suffer when school leaders work their way down externally 
imposed to-do lists in lieu of critically and authentically engaging the 
cultural forces that reproduce discrimination and injustice. Armed with 
a steeled sense of hope, principals may be more prepared to engage the 
often formidable bureaucratic machine 


Democratic Role Models 


Much more specific advice is given to principal-liberators by Paulo 
] § ] I y 
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Freire in his seminal work, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1990). While the 
leaders he speaks of are not principals in traditional North-American 
schools, his vision of revolutionary leadership for radical democracy is 
an essential starting point for principals seeking to apply critical theory 
in their daily work. Freire must be viewed, first and foremost, as an 
educator, and he reminds us that “leaders cannot treat the oppressed 
as mere activists” (1990, p. 126). While he gained notoriety for his com 
munity organizing work, it all began with the project of teaching poor 
rural Brazilians to read. To Freire, the oppressed must engage in praxi 
(thought and action) to address what they see as oppressive forces in 
their world. Both the leader and the oppressed must come together in a 
dialogical fashion to teach each other about their respect worlds. The 


l 


tive 
needs of the oppressed cannot be determined, objectively, by the lead 


ers. If this idea pertains to the school setting, then it might be seen in 
principals engaging students in the creation of curricula and programs 
that address the problems that resonate in their socially mediated lives 
The notion of user-design (Carr-Chellman, 2006) may be important here 
Programs imposed from above, no matter how well thought out, deny 
the students the chance to read their world and to change it. In this 
light, principals must ensure not only that their students can read and 
write, but that they have the ability and confidence to interact with the 
world around them 

Often, a magnetic leader gains popularity by prescribing a path 
towards freedom for the oppressed. The long-term stability of such a 
venture is dubious without dialogue engaging the people. Those who 
dominate the oppressed often act this way, but liberators cannot. Since 
“leaders cannot treat the oppressed as their possession” (Freire, 1993 
p. 126), principals must authentically interact with the school commu 
nity to allow praxis. Only then are sustainable solutions likely. Onl) 
in solidarity together (teachers, principals, students, community), can 
a principal-liberator accomplish this work. Attempting to carry out a 
revolution for the oppressed treats them as incompetent individuals who 
need others to look out for them, further worsening their condition 

A respect for the intelligence of the students and a rejection of “the 
myth of the ignorance of the people” (Freire, 1990, p. 134) is another 
hallmark of Freirean leadership. In urban schools, it is easy to fall vic 
tim to stories about “these students” and what they can and cannot do 
(Delpit, 1995). Principals, above all, must recognize the nascent intel 
ligence in the 9" grader who cannot read and in the troubled student 
who deals with anger through violence. A true appreciation for ever) 
human being is at the heart of democratic life and should be a goal of a 
revolutionary principal. Revolutionary leaders must identify with the 
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oppressed, gamble their fate on the fate of the oppressed, and engage 
people in a struggle for equality. Principals cannot expect state-spon- 
sored solutions to address the causes of inequality. They must organize 
their community to fight the unjust conditions of inadequate facilities, 
inequitable school funding, less-skilled teachers, and unequal school 
safety (Kozol, 1991). Only when such democratic steps are taken, and 
small, shared successes accomplished, will communities gather around 
their leaders and live out the promises of democracy 

The literature on critical theory gives us many insights into how 
school principals may contribute to the project of altering the societal 
forces that benefit some to the detriment of others. School leaders seeking 
to end conditions of racism, classism, and sexism must walk a delicate 
line on their journey towards liberation. On one hand, they must be 
courageous and motivated enough to engage in the grueling work of 
undoing centuries of institutionalized and normalized social relations 
But on the other, they must be aware that their leadership is only as 
strong as the support of their followers. In order to encourage strong 
support, honest dialogue and shared goals must emerge between the 
principal and the school community 


The Freirean Educator Literature 


The majority of what is written about critical theory is rare in teacher 
preparation programs in the U.S. (Macedo, 1998). And in my experience, 
this work is also noticeably absent in several alternative-certification 
programs that prepare college graduates to teach in under-served public 
schools. Because of this, some educators have sought to make the radi- 
cal ideas of critical pedagogy more accessible to practitioners and have 
published books with titles such as: Critical Pedagogy: Notes from the 
Real World and Freire for the Classroom. These works, among others, 
attempt to operationalize critical pedagogy in a way that is clear to edu- 
cators. Using classroom examples and less-theoretical terminology than 
the authors mentioned previously, they hope to diffuse these ideas more 
broadly. While the focus here is almost solely on the teacher, one can 


glean leadership actions that will support the liberatory teaching outlined 
in these works. It is this Freirean educator literature and its lessons for 


creating liberatory leadership practices that I will discuss next 

Eileen de los Reyes and Patricia Gozemba (2002) outline critical 
projects taken up by teachers in a variety of locations within the United 
States. These projects can inform the search for a theory of liberatory 
leadership. Within a Peer Education Program (PEP) at Roosevelt High 
School in Honolulu, Hawaii, the authors note the joy felt by the PEP 
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teacher when her program w: 

school visitor. “I was very touche¢ 

who appreciated the program ; 

that mediation and that kind of approa have on ; 

As demonstrated in this case, a principal's support of 

projects validates the hard work put in by teachers. A few kind w 

a principal might just ensure the continued existence of the pro; 
Another emancipatory project takes place at the Cambridge-Rindg 

and Latin Schoolin Cambridge, Massachn s. Delos Reyes and Gozemba 

(2002) offer their description of the Project 10 East program started | 


a teacher concerned about the violent climate towards gay, lesbian, bi 


sexual, and transgender (GLBT) students in the school. GLBT students 


and those concerned about discrimination in their school would gather 


in art teacher Al Ferreira’s classroom, sit around his big round table and 


i 
sort out the issues (both private an iblic) that concerned them. Th 


students organized support for students within the group, established a 
telephone hotline for troubled/suicidal students, and spread their mes 
sage of acceptance to other schools and even the state legislature. Most 
of the credit for establishing this courageous initiative goes to 
Al Ferreira. The principal of the school, Edward Sarasin, i 
outwardly praise the program tudents and support the program | 
helping them find better classroom s} ind cutting the teaching load 
of Mr. Ferreira. The principal is in no way associated with the creation 
or vision behind this program but, instead, is involved as a sponsor 
While both of these examples have positive things to say about the 
involvement of principals, their involvement is described merely as that 
of cheerleader and patron, but never an active participant or visionary 
leader. This serves as a reminder to the challenges facing principals 
who support liberatory pedagogy in their schools. History is not 
their side. While there is a small but supportive national community of 
educators committed to issues of social justice, there does not appear to 
be commensurate support for principals undertaking the same work 
Shor examines teachers who apply Freirean pedagogy in his book 
Fro ure jor the Classroom: A Sourceboo jor Liberato Teac i 1987 
While beginning with some more theoretical chapters, the heart of 
the book contains examples of classroom teachers who engage thei 
students with a critical pedagogy that seeks to teach content while at 
the same time show the students that the world is a changeable place 
and that they have the power to change it. In one chapter, a teacher of 
adult basic mathematics in a community college setting shows how the 
seemingly value-free world of statistics can become laden with decep 


tion and bias when there is a stake in telling a certain version of event 
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(Frankenstein, 1987). She gives the example of hiding portions of the 
military budget under the headings of Social Security and Department 
of Energy to deflate the published military spending figure. In another 
chapter, Ira Shor relates his experiences with critical pedagogy as an 
English teacher at a small college. His notion of the “withering away” 
(1987, p. 109) of the teacher so that the students become the center of 
the class is exemplified in the ways he opens the class at the begin- 
ning of each semester, the personal writing topics he assigns early-on, 
and his strategy of using the spoken voice as a method of writing and 
proof-reading. Student strengths (verbal ability, knowledge of personal 
experience) are built upon to achieve higher levels of literacy while they 
discover their true agency in the wider world 

But it must be noted again that no mention of supervisors or com- 
munity expectations is given in these chapters. Both of Shor’s examples 
come from higher education where, generally, greater academic freedom 
exists than in the traditional K-12 context. In fact, of the twelve chapters 
from Shor’s book, only one is set in a K-12 school. And this high school 
happens to be located in the affluent Boston suburb of Newton, hardly 
the place Freire had in mind when developing his pedagogy over thirty 
years ago. The over-representation of data from higher education in 
Shor’s volume may point to the difficulty of utilizing a critical approach 
in the heavily monitored and generally conservative K-12 context. This 
points to a challenge for principals who wish to see such liberatory teach- 
ing in their schools- they must acknowledge the fact that primary and 
secondary schools tend to be conservative places and that any attempts 
to implement radically democratic pedagogy must be well-planned and 
prepared to deal with opposition. But there are things that can be done, 
as the next author shows 

Wink (2002) looks at critical pedagogy from her multiple roles as 
a classroom teacher, mother, and college professor. She describes, for 


teachers, how one can do critical pedagogy in response to complaints 
that the extant literature on this potentially useful theory is challenging 


to read and act upon. She describes techniques such as problem pos- 
ing, popcorn, pair-share, and dialogue journals that could certainly be 
used in a way that did not at all further the democratic goals of critical 
pedagogy, but that can dovetail nicely with the student-centered and 
human-agency dimensions of critical theory. In the KWL strategy, for 
example, students begin a learning activity by brainstorming a list of 
facts they already know about the subject at hand. Next, they create a 
list of questions they would like to know the answers to by the end of 
theirstudy. These activities help to “decenter” (Giroux, 1992) the text and 
establish the learners as equal partners in the educational endeavor 
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In her description of problem- ig education, Wink (2000 
points for teachers and learners to keep in mind in using thi 


strategy 
Teachers and learner 
1) trust each other 
believe that their 
3) understand resistance 


are aware of thei 


One can see how a principal mu 

relations with teacher and stud 

allow for a certain amount of meth 

teachers are to employ techniques that | for |i unounts « 
development and reflection. These are skills that are often left out of the 
written school curriculum in America. A principal must be prepared t 
defend a teacher's choice of methods if e are skills 

community values. In the current political environment 

opment and reflection often take a backseat to meeting standards 


accountability targets. Liberatory principals should work to emphasi 


\dditionally, Wink (2000) give 
version of a “what works” list in tern itical pedagt ind me: 


the importance of all of these thing 


ingful learning. In Table 1, her tips are paired with my suggestion 


principals who support critical teachers 
While the literature on teacher-implementation of Freirean pedag 


does allow for some insights into how a school principal might create and 


support such practices, the data for K-12 schools with more than nominal 
principal participation is sparse at best. As Table 1 shows, many of th 
principal behaviors in the right-hand column are little more than realigning 
budget items or establishing new priorities for professional deve 

In their reaching out to teachers, these authors often neg] 
principals. They adhere to the adage that “one does not change 

of schools through the central office” (Freire, 1998, ix) but thi 
courageous and caring acts of teachers. In these works principals are often 
caricaturized as conservative bureaucrats (Wink, 2000) or faceless disci 
plinarians (McLaren, 2003) who, at best, can give financial and logistical 
support to a project (de los Reyes & Gozemba, 2002). Why 

portrayal? Perhaps principals have fallen victim to the paradox of power 
seeking to limit the influence of power and have chosen to abandon the 
search fora primary role in establishing critical pedagogy on a school-wide 
basis. Or perhaps the tremendous work involved in such a project has left 
such principals with no desire, or no time, to write about it. Whichever 
the case, a theory of school leadership for liberation is still elusive 
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Table 1. 
Teacher and Principal Actions Supporting Critical Pedagogy 


tical Pr dagog) Wha 


worl for teachers 


Wink, 2000. 159, 167 


Reflecting istablisl groups, provide 


time for reflection, provide 


video equipment 


Conceptualizing and Provide for graduate study, eng: 


articulating your own teachers in listing/discussing 


| 
| 
| 


philosophical assumptions their assumptions 


Understanding why and how | Provide for graduate study, create 

| 1 
beliefs change | small discussion groups within 
the faculty 


| 
i - anne = + ini 


Naming the power structures Provide for graduate study, e1 





critically acting and reflecting | faculty in discussing power and 
| 
on them | privilege, bring in community members 





Relearning and unlearning | Modeling this process and talking about it 
| 
}——____—____— 5 
| 


Acknowledging the powerful Engage faculty in discussing power 


emotions of power, racism, and privilege, bringing in parents 
classism, sexism | and students to dialogue with teachers 


Seis at = 

Understanding and being able | Engaging faculty in creating a vision 
| 

to articulate the new global of the future and how the school 


realities will function in it 





Challenging our long-held School buys subscriptions to reses 


| } 
issumptions about teaching | journals, provides for graduate study 
| 
and learning 


SS ee a ea tee 


Reading hard books Provide teachers with individual 


department/whole-faculty 





Entering into dialogue assrooms conducive to 
furniture, time, minimal 
interruptions), maintaining a flexible 
curriculum that is open to student needs 





Recognizing the contradictions mn-one conversations 


in our own lives with the principal 


g your own power, | Comprehensive supervision system, 
, knowledge, and role | setting goals for personal and professional 
growth, involvement with professional 


ganizations and other schools 


—Table 1 Continued on Next Page— 
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Taking time and creating 
a safe place 


Be pi 1onate about youl 
subject matter 


Know students and thei 


backgrounds 


Involve the families as 
citizens of the classroom 


Allow students to explore 


and time to sit and think 


Provide meaningful, practical 


relevant information 


Show students how to access 


and generate new information 


Ask “why” a lot 


Make sure students see 
you reading 





A Model for Liberatory Educational Leadership 


Many have attempted formulating a model for leadership that seeks 
to create students who can critically examine the world and their place in 
it (Freire, 1990; Larson & Murtadha, 2002; Furman & Gruenewald, 2004. 
Bates, 2006). In Freire’s (1990) model, leaders have intimate contact with 
students and forge the bonds of solidarity in the fight against oppression 
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They learn from one another and engage in rebuilding the structures that 
govern daily life. The great number of students in a school headed by one 
principal makes this model not wholly adaptable to the modern school 
leader. Larson and Murtadha (2002) offer a vision of leadership driven by 
a concern for social justice. Their an¢ ; leads to a model of leadership 
organized under three general headings: Rethinking leadership for poor 
and marginalized school communities, organizing multicultural com- 
munities through democratic leadership, and developing human capacity 


and life chances through education. While these categories put the school 


leader in the right affective frame of mind, they give a mostly descrip- 


tive account of the historical progress of liberatory leadership instead of 
a prescriptive framework that might be used by principals to guide their 
practice. Furman and Gruenewald (2004) tie traditional notions of social 
justice with environmental concerns to create a more unified theory of 
leadership for socioecological justice. The importance they place on com- 
munity-oriented schooling is applauded and should be put in to practice 
But it is perhaps overly focused on the ecological aspects of schooling to 
the detriment of other factors. Bates (2006) describes the philosophical 
basis of social justice as it relates to educational administration, but tends 
to focus on recognizing the roots of inequality as opposed to creating a 
map for educational leaders to follow 

I propose a model that contains three elements at varying levels of 
specificity. Believing that social justice is indeed a process, (not merely 
a goal) I am comfortable with elements of the model that might take 
extended periods of time to implement. And given the participative, 
dialogic nature of any emancipatory project, I propose this model as 
an idea to be discussed, contested, and altered by local leaders in local 
contexts. The three elements of the model involve: curriculum, com- 
munity, and character 


1. Curriculum Must Breach the Walls of the Schoolhouse 


As Freire notes, “Liberation is a praxis: the action and reflection 
of men and women upon their world in order to transform it” (1990, p 
79). Education is not complete once the mind possesses what it needs 
to know. It is completed by interacting with the world and proving the 
agency of the student. Bogotch (2002) cites Studs Terkell’s conversation 
with an activist/science teacher who felt his mission was incomplete 
with a mere coverage of science concepts and facts. Students’ authentic 
engagement with the world was the only capstone appropriate to the 
cognitive information successfully mastered in the class. Similarly, 
Furman and Gruenewald (2004) support a strategy of action research 
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for educators teaching for social justice. Their call for “participation 
in the political process that determin hat they are and what the 

will become” (pg. 60) summarizes this idea. Just as Cambridge-Rindg¢ 
and Latin students argued in front o eir state representatives and 
Roosevelt High students traveled to schools throughout Hawaii to ex 
pand their Peer Educators Program (de los Reyes & Gozemba, 2002 

marginalized students must come to see the world as the perfect canvas 
on which to leave their mark. If education for marginalized students 
consists merely of meeting content standards as determined by the 


ruling classes, they will always ip short and continue to fill the 


\ 
I 


lowest paying jobs and the least desirable neighborhoods (Willis, 2003 

Education for oppressed students must point out the fact that the cards 
are always stacked in favor of those already in power. Once recognizing 
this fact, marginalized students can begin to interact, and even change, 
the rules of the game that is set up so that they will lose. Coming to this 
understanding is a long term goal, not one that can be met in a class 
period, unit, or even a single school year. But what can principals do 
to foster this understanding in students? They can allow for a flexible 
curriculum that is not bound to tradition but is responsive to the needs 
of the students and the community. They can push teachers to mak 
connections with the world beyond their classroom door. Making outside 
visitors and investigations a normal part of schooling encourages this 
Liberatory principals must encourage this action-in-the-world while at 
the same time giving teachers the ability to design a curriculum that fits 
the needs of their students. The act of creating a liberatory pedagogy is 
not an engineering problem to be solved and maintained, but is “work 
that is continuous and recursive” (Bogotch, 2002). The ongoing cycle of 
curriculum development in liberatory settings must recognize the world 
beyond the schoolhouse gate 


2. The Community Is Central 


In our country, local real estate taxes pay for the majority of the costs 
of educating our youth. Despite the “savage inequalities” (Kozol, 1991 
this causes between wealthy districts and poor ones, it should guarantee 
an amount of local control. More importantly, the principal and staff of 
a school, along with students and parents, form the world in which ou 
future leaders are raised. Principals are challenged to transform the 
wishes and needs of the community into school-based practices. “Everyone 
has both the right and the responsibility to be involved in decisions that 
affect the school community” (Shields, LaRocque, & Oberg, 2002, p. 129 


This ethical view to local control means that student performance on a 
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statewide exam is only one of the measures a school should be judged 
on. In this age of the shrinking curriculum, the purposes of schooling 
must be democratically constructed by local stakeholders (Furman & 
Gruenwald, 2004; Carr, 1997) 

Principals who seek to liberate their students have no choice in this 
matter. The process of negotiating these purposes and the potential 
for differences between in-district constituencies and with state and 
national governing bodies requires the utmost courage of liberatory 
principals. The nobility of this demand is stated eloquently by Larson 
and Murtadha 


Many ofourschools are hungry for leaders who wil! stand with theircom- 
munities and against policies that divert education and resources away 
from the real needs of children and their families. (2002, p. 157 


While a principal must ensure that meaningful teaching is taking place 
(Freire, 1987; Furman & Shields, 2003), an obligation exists to take 
a “moral stand” (Begley, 2005) when the needs of the community are 
jeopardized. This is said not to trivialize the often contradictory forces 
in any given community, but to demarcate the difference between local 
and non-local demands on a school. Walking this tightrope between 
community needs and governmental expectations will clearly be the 
most technically demanding aspect of liberatory school leadership for 
the short-term future. The risks a principal takes in siding with the 
community are very real and could upend a job or even a career. But 
it is part of the bigger project of discovering that we need to “recognize 
and account for the social conditions in the community and school” 
(Vilbert & Portelli, 2000, p.25). Employing this politics of difference 
(Giroux, 1992) is required at the school level and at the level of the 
individual student in order to prevent the reproduction of unjust social 
hierarchies. Liberatory principals are more than educators; they must 
be community activists (Cranston, 2003; Oakes & Lipton, 2002). It is 
only when teamed with the community that liberatory principals can 
work to dismantle systems of oppression that persist despite the best 
intentions of talented and well-meaning individuals 


3. Liberatory Leaders See the World as a Work in Progress 


Freire (1990) tells us that the key difference between humans and 
animals is our ability to speak abstractly about the world and alter it 
Whereas animals merely live within the world—unable to do anything 
but react to its environment—humans can think, organize, and take 
action when their environment becomes inhospitable. Oppressive forces 
such as racism, sexism, and classism attempt to force humans to live 
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silently within the world, rather than interact with it. Freire states, 
“those who have been denied their primordial right to speak their word 
must first reclaim this right and prevent the continuation of this dehu 
manizing aggression” (1990, p. 88). Similarly, the nurturing of student 
voice (McLaren, 2003) is central to a student being able to interact with 
the world in a meaningful way. Marginalized students often have their 
voices silenced by unwritten policies that discount their opinions and 
beliefs as those of “the other.” Ellsworth (1989) warns, however, that 
the voice of the oppressed is often interpreted as “talk back” or “defiant 
speech” (p. 310) by the community at large. In this way, the status quo 
remains essentially unchallenged 

In the saddest cases, such oppressed persons adopt the voice of the 
oppressor as the only way to understand their condition. Freire tells a 
story of a Chilean peasant who commented on his oppressed condition 
“What can I do? It is the will of God and I must accept it” (1990, p. 164 
In response to the possibility of this type of permanently marginalized 
existence, liberatory educators must train themselves to view the world 
as a place of limitless possibility inhabited by people of unlimited poten 
tial. While neither the world nor its inhabitants have maximized this 
potential, the possibility for change, agency, and growth must remain 
central to the actions of school leaders. Furman and Shields (2003) include 


processual and transformational dimensions to their model of leadership 
for social justice. Citing Starrat (1994), they insist that “leaders for social 


justice and democratic community would need to engage in the ‘ethic 
of critique’ as well as encouraging others to do so” (p. 27). This point of 
view, in which people and institutions are works-in-progress, enables 
leaders, along with their community, to reconstruct their institutions 
so that negotiated community values are upheld 


Conclusion 


Some look at schools and, disparaged by the unequal status of many 
groups in society, say, “Ifschools and their leaders aren't going to address 
the continued oppression of certain segments of our school populations 
then whose job is it?” (Larson & Murtadha, 2002). Others look at schools 
and say, “If schools and their leaders aren’t going to ensure that all 
students meet grade level standards, then whose job is it?” (Furman & 
Shields, 2003). It appears that we must, as a profession, address both 
camps successfully in order to meet any of the individual arguments 
It holds that education that oppresses will make whatever academic 
standards are met meaningless, and it also holds that schools that do 
not fulfill their academic function are only contributing to the oppression 
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of their own students in our commoditized society. As Paul Willis noted 
almost thirty years ago, “no conceivable number of certificates amongst 
the working class will make for a classless society” (1977, p. 127) 

This leads me to believe that chasing the mythical “high standards” 
for these urban students may not solve the problems that fester in the 
lives of our marginalized populations. They will still be educated in the 
oldest buildings, have the fewest extra-curricular opportunities, and 
have the least qualified teachers. Only leadership that engages students 
with their world, participates in dialogue with the community, and views 
all things as changeable stands a chance of reversing the inequities 
that continue to remain in place. Although I have tried here, it is not 
truly possible to enumerate a list of best practices for principals to use 
as a primer for liberation. The multitude of forms in which oppression 
manifests itself prevents this. However, school leaders truly dedicated 
to removing practices that have historically favored some people over 
others can use the ideas presented here in their tireless work with the 
communities that they lead 
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The focus of this study was on a HIV-AIDS education project un- 
dertaken as a facet of a broader Family Literacy Program (FLP), imple- 
mented within a Guatemalan Maya izmigrant community in south 
Florida. Project participants had typically experienced between 0-3 
years of formal education in their home countries, had limited reading 
and writing skills in any language, and lived in an area designated by 
Public Health Agencies as an HIV-AIDS “hot zone” where the spread of 
the disease was unusually high (Barton, 2004). The Maya were typically 
not included in County Public Health statistics, which were limited to 
the categories of White, Black, and Latino, thereby making the Maya 
publicly invisible in this crisis, even though they were, perhaps, the 
most vulnerable population 

This article is based on two years of action research conducted in 
the context of the HIV-AIDS education project. The project was spear- 
headed by an HIV-AIDS educator (referred to as “the project educator” 
in this article) who had been trained and certified by the American Red 
Cross and the State and County Departments of Public Health. She was 
supported by the Director (referred to as “the director” in this article) of 
the Family Literacy Program that had operated within the community 
for the past 13 years. (Both of them will be referred to as “the educa- 
tors” in this article.) The project, still in operation, consists of a series 
of instructional sessions developed from American Red Cross materials 
but adapted, through extensive research, to address the cultural back 
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grounds of the diverse audiences which, in the first two years, totaled 
1,424 participants. This is the first of multiple studies surrounding thi 
program. As such, it was guided by the following questions that wer 
intentionally broad-based, exploratory and descriptive in nature 


1) What were the unique challenges of implementing an HI\ 
AIDS education project within this community 


How were those challenge 


3) To what extent did a Freirean s on educ 
contribute to the project’s effectiveness 


It must be noted that the term “challenges” used in this art 


‘le refers 


not to impediments or obstacles, but rather to factors or realities that 


prevented a “business as usual” approach to program implementation 
As such, a challenge served as an impetus to engage in creativity and 


adaptability 


Theoretical Framework 


This study drew on three interrelated theoretical perspectives in its 
examination of the implementation of the HIV-AIDS education project 
a Freirean perspective of literacy development (Freire, 1996; Freire & 
Macedo, 1987), asociological perspective ofhealth (Wermuth, 2003), and 
critical action research (Carr & Kemmis, 1986; Kemmis & McTaggart, 
2000). The project was based on materials provided by the American Red 
Cross that explicitly advocated (in its instructor training materials) a 
dialogic approach to instruction, underscoring the urgency for effective 
education through the engagement of participants. A movement away 
from a traditional “banking” approach that typically alienates students 
to one that would draw on the experiences and concerns of the partici 
pants also necessitated an in-depth understanding of the culture(s) of 
the target population. In order to “situate the educational event—cur 
riculum, process and product—within the lives and culture of peopl 
attaining the literacy” (Purcell-Gates & Waterman, 2000, p. 11), the first 
six months of this action research project were devoted to the project 
educator's own education as she conducted research on the community 
the culture of the people, their sociocultural needs and realities, and 
the culture(s) and politics of Guatemala. This laid the groundwork for 
cultural authenticity/congruency in the manner and languages in which 
new ideas were presented; the venues for instructional sessions were 
also grounded in the reality of participants’ lives and comfort zones 

The fact that most of the participants could not read or write, high 
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lighted the importance of Freire’s notion of “reading the world” prior to 
“reading the word” (Freire & Macedo, 1987). This was particularly perti 
nent because the HIV-AIDS education program functioned in conjunction 


with a Family Literacy Program whose funding agencies privileged the 
reading of the word, while the health agencies supporting HTV-AIDS 
education were more concerned with health literacy that would come 
through reading the world, in this case, the complex world of HIV-AIDS 
“Reading the word is not preceded merely by reading the world, but by 


a certain form of writing, it or re-writing it, that is, of transforming it 
by means of conscious, practical work” (Freire & Macedo, 1987, p. 35) 

The inability to rely on printed material required that the instruc- 
tional sessions be rooted in the oral traditional, familiar to the Maya 
Reliance on the oral was not merely a simplistic choice of medium of 
instruction: the entire ethos of the learning context needed to be re-con- 
sidered to facilitate effective learning. Consequently, the effectiveness of 
such an educational program was not to be assessed through how much 
vocabulary and knowledge the participants had amassed on HIV-AIDS, 
but rather as a demonstration of such literacy in practice: specifically 
through changes in their lifestyles, attitudes, and choices. In this con- 
text, it mattered little that a participant knew the “right answers” to 
questions posed; rather it became crucial that their understanding be 
reflected in responsible life choices as spouses, parents and citizens 

This study also takes a sociological—rather than a purely biologi- 
cal—perspective of health and draws on the work of Wermuth (2003) 
vho viewed health as a function of social inequality. In the case of this 
population, the inequalities brought on by the lack of educational oppor- 
tunity (in Guatemala, as well as limited adult education opportunities in 
the U.S.), poverty and consequent lack of health care, each contributed 
to the increased vulnerability of this population to HIV-AIDS. Wermuth 
highlighted the need for critical/emancipatory health education as re- 
flected in the 2002 World Health Report. “The health system...has the 
responsibility to try to reduce inequalities by preferentially improving the 
health of the worse off.... The objective of good health is really twofold 
the best attainable average level—goodness—and the smallest, feasible 
differences among individuals and groups—fairness” (Wermuth, 2003, 
p. 1). This latter goal was central to this project 

The project derived its critical nature from its commitment to a com- 
munity that had no access to health education due to language, cultural, 
and/or economic barriers, about a disease of which they were unaware. As 
action research, the program emerged from a problem of immediacy: the 
need for accessible and relevant education to members of the Guatemalan 
Maya population in order to prevent further rise in HIV-AIDS cases—and 
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deaths—among this community. Many of the members of this population 
had fled Guatemala to escape genocide. As Maya, they (as well as th« 
instructors at the FLP) were aware of the history of genocide that had 
faced indigenous populations around the world. Furthermore, the AIDS 
crisis in the continent of Africa threatened and indeed had claimed lives 
in unprecedented proportions. Within this global context, for the educa 
tors involved in this project, the price and the legacy of doing nothing 
about HIV-AIDS education would be socially unconscionable 

The program’s uniqueness derived fromits situatedness in the lives and 
culture of the members of the community, and in its capacity to facilitate 
individual and social action to counter the spread of HIV-AIDS within a 
“pre-literate,” poverty-stricken, multilingual immigrant community. As 
an example of critical action research, the design of the project as well as 
the sociocultural context of its implementation is central to this study 


Methods and Data Sources 


The work on this project has followed a spiral of self-reflective cycles 
of planning, acting, observing, and reflecting typical of action research 
projects (Kemmis & McTaggart, 2000). The initial six months were de 


voted to research on the target population and the community. This led 
' 


to the designing and implementation of instructional sessions. Observa 
tion focused on gathering information on the project's effectiveness, and 
reflection after each session and at the end of each year, involved the 
identification of the bases for success or failure 

Gathered consistently over a period of two years, data sources in 
cluded: community demographic information, participant observation of 
61 educational presentations (25 in year 1; 36 in year 2; each 2-3 hours 
in length), field notes of the educators, focus group interviews with 
community facilitators, post-presentation reflections of participants, 
and individual interviews with facilitators and participants. Additional 
data pertinent to this article included: American Red Cross training and 
instructional materials, curriculum/presentation materials which were 
secular and scientifically driven, and reports of the program. These data 
were analyzed to identify the challenges of this educational undertaking, 
the manner in which these challenges were addressed and the indicators 
of success in these efforts. The results highlight insights that emerged 
through each cycle of the project 
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Results 


Planning 


Several insights emerged during the ongoing planning of this 
project. Most emerged during the first six months that were devoted 
to the investigation of the community, but additional insights emerged 
through discussions with participants during the implementation of 
the project. Collectively, they revealed the uniqueness of the target 
population 

HIV-AIDS “hot spot.” The project was precipitated by concerns from 
the State Department of Health that indicated that the state had the high- 
est AIDS rates in the U.S., and that the project’s target area fell within 
the part of the county that was ranked fifth in the nation with regard 
to the rate of AIDS cases per 100,000 people (National AIDS Treatment 
Advocacy Project, 2006). Within the county, 53% of all reported AIDS 
patients had died. The zip code within which the FLP was located was 
reported as having one of the highest rates of new HIV/AIDS cases in 
the year prior to the implementation of the project. This zip code also 
has the largest number of Guatemalan-born residents in the county, who 
represented 22 Maya languages. Furthermore, the city served as the 
“crossroads” for Guatemalan migration. Many groups broke journey here 
on their way to northern states or when visiting Guatemala. Unverified 
reports of a rise in AIDS in the rural areas in Guatemala from which 
these immigrants came (and frequently visited) added to the urgency 
for HIV-AIDS education in this community 

However, county statistics did not include the Maya as a separate 
category; they were included in the “Hispanic” section of the county’s 
three category system of “White,” “Black,” and “Hispanic.” Without 
the specific data related to this zip code, the threat to this community 
would not have been addressed. As the Director of the FLP noted in 
an interview with journalists about the county statistics, “This is very 
good news for the Maya community. No one is infected. How typical of 
Native American reality—ignored” (Barton, 2004 

Public Health clinicians had informed the FLP ofan increase in HIV- 
AIDS diagnoses among the Maya immigrants and sought assistance in 
reaching this population. These diagnoses were typically made in the 
later stages of the disease, and patients were unaware of the existence of 
the disease. Prior to the project’s implementation, the role of the FLP’s 
staffwas to provide psychological and spiritual support to the victims and 
their families as they prepared for death, funerals and burials within a 
new culture and land. (Note: “land” is an important concept to the Maya 
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population; their intimate conn 
grief to this process 

AIDS as a “strange” diseast was not a disease 
bears of this population knew; hence it posed a cultural 
ence. Knowledge passed down through generations by the 
did not include HIV-AIDS. The disease thrust this group into 
that even their healers could not read. Adding to the complexity v 
the atypical nature of HIV-AIDS a 1 illness: you could be sick, but 
with no visible symptoms; when you did get sick you showed symptoms 
of a different disease such as pneumonia; alleviating the symptoms did 
not mean that the disease had been eradicated; although me¢ 
prescribed were very expensive they d yt cure the diseas« 
discussions of sexual behavior ne sitated by HIV-AIDS education 
typically a private topic, posed an additional cultural barrie1 | 
education efforts 

The Maya are not “Hispanics.” One of the barriers facing t 
in terms of access to community support is a misunderstanding of the 
cultural identity. The Maya are indigenous peoples. The group served 
by this project is predominantly from Guatemala. Contrary to prevalent 
nainstream assumptions, they are not Latinos or Hispanics, and Span 


ish is not their native tongue. Therefore, community services targeted 


towards Latinos and Spanish-speakers fail to include the Maya, who 
are consistently categorized as Hispanics. Twenty-two Maya languages 


have been registered among the residents in the county. Culturally, t 
rural and isolated lifestyles have made the Maya more removed fri 
western culture and values; proud of an ancient heritage, they have 
been less prone to cultural change. However, gender roles included the 
value of “machismo” for men, where male infidelity was deemed normal 
and accepted by wives 

Literacy levels. This Maya community served by this project had 
experienced very limited formal schooling in Guatemala. For men, the 
mean number of years spent in school was three years, while for women 
served through the project the mean was less than a year. Consequently 
many were unable to read or write in any language. Most would be clas 
sified as “pre-literate.” This meant that HIV-AIDS education could not 
be based on written language 

Poverty. All participants in the project lived in poverty; consequently 
few had access to healthcare. Poverty. illiteracy, and lack of health 
care set in motion a cycle of circumstances that prevented participants 
from access to public health education efforts (which relied on written 
language), early detection, medication, or counseling. Although some 
women had the opportunity for health education through public prenatal 
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health clinics, these sessions were conducted in English and participants 
were asked to bring their own translators 


Implementation 


The educational program consisted of multiple instructional presen 
tations organized around a cluster of six topics. These topics included 
What is HIV? Who is at risk? What are the risk factors? Myths and 
misconceptions about AIDS, Testing and Public Health services. Follow 
up sessions included related topics such as alcoholism (that could lead 
to risky behavior or be the result of HIV diagnosis), domestic violence 
(that arises in the context of infidelity or adolescent sexuality), peer 
pressure (especially with youth), cross cultural values and norms, and 
family communication. Although American Red Cross instructional 
materials were typically designed to include many topics in a single 
instructional session, the project sessions focused on fewer topics at a 
time. Consequently, participants attended multiple sessions during the 
course of the project. Highlighted in this section are key components of 
the HIV-AIDS educational program that were designed to address the 
factors identified in the planning cycle 

Multiple languages. Currently the instructional program represents 
five languages. While a bilingual/multilingual format is common, in 
struction is also offered to language-specific groups. To date, HIV-AIDS 
education has been offered in three Maya languages—Q’anjob’al, Mam, 
and Jakalteco—and in English and Spanish. It is important to note 
that despite the rise in the Latino population in the region, the primary 


educator of this project is the county’s only Spanish-speaking person 
certified to provide HIV-AIDS education 


Community facilitators. A unique feature in the design of the edu- 


cational project was the use of community facilitators as instructional 
leaders. These community facilitators are typically active members of 
community who have attended previous sessions (conducted in Span- 
ish) and who are willing to present the information in a Maya language 
They are trained by the project educator to lead discussions in the tar 
get language; however, the project educator is always present at every 
instructional presentation. Fourteen community facilitators have been 
trained to work with Q’anjob’al, Mam, and Jakalteco speakers and this 
has broadened the ‘reach’ of the program both linguistically and geo- 
graphically (seven cities) 

Multiple formats. Instruction included a variety of formats and 
audiences. The typical format was the team teaching approach where 
community facilitators led discussions, supported by the project educator 
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who was present to clarify inforn 
facilitated Spanish languags 
nature with the dialogue emerging from the prese1 


either through a video, role-play, or a case study (pré 


story format.) Community leader ith the help of the project 
would identify key points in the dialogue at which to introduce sp¢ 
information such as the cause f HIV-AIDS, myths about AIDS, risk 
factors, or procedures for testing 

‘Follow up’ sessions were co ted in response to specific request 
from participant groups who identified questions, topics, or audience 
for the subsequent sessions. These re s sometimes yielded men 
only or women-only sessions. Special sessions have been held for youth 
Typically, however, the audience consisted of groups of families. The 
project educator has also met with couples and individuals to provide 
more private and specific discussions of concerns. More recently test 
ing sessions, where groups of participants have undergone HIV-AIDS 
testing, were also conducted 

Multiple venues were used as well. Small group instruction was suc 


cessful with sessions held in participants’ homes where a small neighbor 


hood was the specific target audience. Larger groups were accommodated 
] : | 
at the premises of the FLP or at churches. Perhaps most unique has be 


the request for instruction in the open fields where migrant farmers work 
The adaptability of the program to reach different audiences in diverse 
venues has been central to its ‘reach’ within the community 

Community setting. One of the key cultural values of the Guatemalan 
Maya population is its community-orientedness. This sense of community} 
was included in the project in a variety of ways. Instructional sessions 
were designed less as “classes” and more as community gatherings, r 
plete with food prepared by community members. The sharing of food 
and the presence of children (who often played in an adjoining room) en 
hanced the family-orientedness of the project. Venues were familiar and 
comfortable to participants. The comfort with the setting and the prior 
knowledge of other participants supported the dialogic approach. Unlike 
mainstream HIV-AIDS education which focuses on individual choice, this 
project focused on relationships and family well-being. The idea that it 
was more than the individual, but the family, that was impacted by an 
HIV diagnosis, and considerations of how one protected one’s family from 
the disease emphasized this collective consciousness. The use of a video 
“Mi Hermano/My Brother” (American Red Cross, 1990) that featured 
a family torn apart by the AIDS-related death of a newly married son 


served to humanize the lessons to be learned (rather than treating it as 


a biological, socially disconnected phenomenon as it is in mainstream 
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educational institutions) and provided a useful impetus for the discus 
sion of a variety of social, psychological, biological and cultural issues 

Metaphors and symbols. The use of the poignant story of “Mi Her 
mano/My Brother” drew on the Maya tradition of oral story telling and 
the use of such stories for education and reflection. Additionally, the use 
of metaphors and symbols became a key instructional tool. Confronted in 
the planning stage by the fact that there was no equivalent Maya word 
for virus, and the fact that the virus was not visible and lay dormant 
for years without visible symptoms of disease, the educator drew on the 
participants’ knowledge of farming to establish her point. The metaphor 
of the worm (unseen) eating at the root of a seemingly healthy plant 
emerged as an effective image consequently used by community facili 
tators as well. Drawing on the cultural significance of the community 
‘healer’ she noted that a doctor could see this virus as she encouraged 
participants to get tested (typically a culturally alien experience.) 

In order to explain the impact of HIV on the body’s immune system 
(to a population that had never had a science class), the educator— 
drawing on the concept of street theater popular in Central American 
nations—used drama. Based on a script written by a Salvadoran, the 
players were (1) the human body, (2) a soldier who represented the im- 
mune system and functioned as a ‘body guard’ to the body, (3) germs 
encountered everyday, which the soldier fought and overcame, and (4) 
HIV in the form of a sexual partner of ‘the human body (player #1) 
The soldier battles against HIV but eventually succumbs; and the body 
eventually succumbs to everyday germs 

Aculturally authentic symbol that emerged as powerful was the preg- 
nant mother (typically there was one present in the room). Asking about 
the fate of her unborn child, especially in the context of the infidelity of 
her husband and the consequent roles and responsibilities ofboth partners 
towards their family, served to make HIV-AIDS education explicitly about 
them, rather than an externally imposed western-oriented set of ideas 


Observations 


What were the indicators that any of these efforts were having an 


impact? Included here are the educators’ observations of the responses 
of participants to the education sessions 


Interest and engagement. One of the key indicators of the impact of 
the sessions has been the requests for more, which have been offered in 
multiple formats including opportunities to re-hear similar information 
and clarify questions, requests for similar discussions with different 
groups ofneighbors, co-workers, and acquaintances, and additional topics 
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and informal individual or family follow-up sessions. In fact, excluding 
the introductory instructional sessi all others emerged through c« 
munity networking and specific: 
project offered instruction that not externally impo 
requested by the participants 

Participant interest was also indicated by the number 
questions asked in the instructional sessions. The emerging 
which often shaped the planning ubsequent instructional sessions 
reflected the impact of the information, the participants’ obvious con 
cern about HIV, and their understanding/internalization 
presented. Questions varied along gender lines. Men expressed inter 
est in discussing the virus, its dormancy, testing, and alcoholi 


related to risk behaviors. These gender 1 


ecific questions included 


| 
had a partner several years ago.... Might I be infected? How long do« 


the virus lie dormant? How will I know if I have the virus? What d 
I need to do to be tested? While it ay that these questions 
individually focused (as opposed to the women’s concerns ] 
below), their form belies the men’s reflections on their choices 
and as providers for the family 

Women’s concerns centered on their ¢ 
health of the unborn to the behaviors of the 
infected?” has emerged as an inevitable question among pregnant mothers 
What about my otherchildren? Might they be infected? Women consistently 
requested more sessions for the men of their community and this led to 
several gender-specific sessions. This concern is linked to male promiscu 
ity and the machismo identity among men. Concerns about alcoholism, 
domestic violence, and rape led to follow up sessions on these topics as 
women began to identify the means by which they could be infected. The 
connections among women’s concerns about men’s infidelity, the tensions 
that arose as a result, and subsequent alcoholism and domestic violence, 
laid the groundwork for role plays in instructional sessions and led to the 
development of formal curriculum units in the FLP 

Increased community leadership. The M ia have a strong sense of 
social responsibility and this topic facilitated community leadership 
in a variety of ways. This included undertaking the role of community 
facilitator of a session, thereby enabling the project to reach languags 
groups that otherwise would not have been impacted. These volunteers 
have ensured that participants receive HIV-AIDS education froma certi 
fied educator in their own language, the only option available in a four 
county region. Other examples of community leadership have emerged 
when participants have hosted sessions in their homes and have been 
the liaisons between the project staff and their neighborhoods in the 
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education effort. These leaders also identify community members who 
need education and accompany them for instruction. One of the most 
active community leaders represented an interesting example of Freire’s 
distinction between reading the world and the word. She was also a 
long term participant in the FLP, and her progress according to the 
traditional benchmarks of literacy (‘reading the word”) was limited; yet 
her community involvement indicated a tremendous capacity to “read 
the world” as she not only recognized the significance of HIV-AIDS but 
engaged in advocacy for her family in her children’s school and in the 
public health care system 
Emerging gender roles. An interesting outcome of these sessions 

the emerging gender role development among both men and women 
Although it was anticipated that men would be reluctant to give up 
their macho lifestyle, for many their choice in favor of monogamy and 
fidelity was linked to their culture-specific male role as protectors of the 
family. “Our grandfathers were faithful so they did not get sick.” “As 
men, it is our duty to take care of our families. If we get sick we will be 
a burden on them. Our children will have fewer chances for success.” 
Correspondingly, women began to make fidelity a requirement within 
their marriages and to consider the need to sever relationships with 
promiscuous men, in favor of protecting their children. “If he already 


has HIV, then I need to make sure that I am still alive for my children.” 
Prior to these presentations, men and women accepted male promiscuity 
as a facet of the male identity 


Opting for testing. Perhaps the most significant indicator of the 
project’s impact has been the choice of participants to be tested for 
HIV. Although this outcome is typically achieved after several sessions, 
participants have begun to request HIV/AIDS testing. A recent outcome 
was the testing of 40 participants in a single session; all of whom tested 
negative, a greater cause for celebration 


Reflection 


Reflection on the project occurred continually. Included in this sec- 
tion are insights that emerged through a reflection on the entire project, 
as a whole. Central to this reflection was the question: To what extent 
did the project’s design, grounded in a Freirean approach to education, 
facilitate the observed outcomes of the project? 

Education as humanizing. The entire project was built around a fun- 
damental valuing of human life, which Freire (1996) labeled “biophily.” 
Its opposite—“necrophily’—characterized by oppression and overwhelm- 
ing control, was “nourished by love of death, not life” (p. 58). Pedagogy 
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thus conceptualized was “dedicated to the alleviation of human suffer 
ing” and prevented “students from being hurt” (Kincheloe, 2004, pp. 11 
& 13). HIV-AIDS education conceptual | around the urgent need t 
protect lives and prevent death reflected the essence of education that 
was humanizing. Emerging from a reali illiteracy about HI\ 
AIDS meant death, this program was developed as an urgent life sav 
mechanism within a communit here its absence would have 

in a silent, self-inflicted genocide. Maya history is already 

genocide. First, as indigenous peoples in the Americas they share a 


legacy of genocide with native populations. More recently, members of 


1 
le in which 


this group had fled genocide that gi out of political stru; 

the Maya became a target of warring factions. Today 

the ravages of AIDS in the continent of Afri | 

wave of genocide became an imperative, rather than a choice 
Education as dialogic. The us¢ ommunity facilitators eliminated 

the ‘expert/novice’ dichotomy of traditional instruction 

a more dialogic approach. In fact, it the dialogic appr t sup 

ported the comfort level of facilitators, who would not have agreed to play 

a more didactic role. They did not see themselves as “experts” but rather 


as ‘facilitators of dialogue’ in the specific Maya language of their grou] 


Theirrole was essential to the success of the program because without their 
language skills, these target populations would not have been reached 
The “expert” on HIV/AIDS, replete with her “credentials” as a 


rained’ 
educator, took a less visible/vocal role in mstructional settings, allown 


her “expertise” to serve a clarifying function. The dialogic function of the 
I 


instruction operated on a more macro level as well, as facilitators and 
participants identified topics and target audiences for future instructional 
ssions. It was through this process that youth-oriented sessions (recom 
mended by concerned parents) and male-only sessions (recommended b 
male participants on behalf of their co-workers, or women on behalf of 
their husbands) were developed and implemented 
Cultural authenticity. This project was grounded in the lives of 
the participants. This “grounding” was initially achieved through 
the research efforts of the educator at the outset of the project. The 
project's validation ofthe participants’ lives not only served to enhances 
understanding (through relevant metaphors and symbols), but also 
supported behavioral and attitudinal change free of any cross cultural 
tension. The valuing of women’s roles as mothers and of men’s roles 
as providers and protectors of their families provided relevance and 
significance to the information presented 
The flexibility of format and venue, including trips to fields for ses 


sions with farm workers, maintained a connection with participant 
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realities. In one of the first sessions in the field, the participant who 
requested the instruction was unable to provide the educator detailed 
directions to the site because of its remote nature. The educator was 
given partial directions to a particular intersection and had to be in 


cell phone contact with the organizer as she found her way to the open 


field, where she was hailed by the group of men waving their hands to 
flag her to her destination. Similarly, the hosting of sessions in partici- 
pants’ homes, where children were comfortable and food was shared, 
demonstrated the importance of adapting instruction to the realities of 
the participants’ lives 

The grounding of the project in the lives of the participants also yielded 
insights about their lives, which contributed to the ongoing authentic- 
ity of the program, as well as to the identification of new concerns. An 
important insight learned was the vulnerability of single men, especially 
groups of single men who lived together isolated from other community 
members. For instance, men described how their supervisor “rewarded” 
their hard work at the end of the month by inviting prostitutes to their 
living quarters and encouraging them to “engage” in their “male urges.” 
After realizing the risks that this behavior posed, some of the men wor- 
ried about insulting their supervisors if they refused to participate in 
these “celebratory” activities. A related insight was the fact that the 
lack of recreational opportunities for these men limited their evening 
‘entertainment’ to alcohol and sex, both risk factors for HIV 

Education as struggle. The health literacy provided through this 
project did not rely on reading and writing skills but focused on a 
broader perspective of literacy as practice. Participants’ responses to 
the information, their requests for follow up sessions and subsequent 
actions (opting to be tested; behavior changes; attitudes towards fidelity) 
reflected their ability to “read” their “world” in the complex context of 
HIV-AIDS education. Despite the receptivity of participants, change in 
attitude and action has come slowly through multiple iterations of simi- 
lar ideas. For instance, it took many iterations to convince participants 
that testing was important; it took multiple sessions over a period of a 
year for one woman to reconcile her perspectives of her husband “as a 
good man” with her knowledge ofhis promiscuity. Unlike with audiences 
more reliant on written information, repetition of information has been 
central to the learning of this group. This has allowed for the processing 
of ideas at the learners’ preferred pace 

Perhaps most discouraging for the project is the realization that, 
after two years of this project, the proportion of HIV diagnoses in the 
zip code has not decreased. The realization that this program is only a 
“drop in the bucket” and that the challenges of the situation make the 
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educators feel like they ar 
impetus for continued diligence 
Although this project did not 
structures, it prov ided an imp 
participants would not otherwis¢ 


the small victories and insights of HIV-AIDS « 


venture where few others would 


literacy levels. language or cultu 


or excuses in the educational effor 
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Portraiture 


Portraiture, as used in this study, is a way of presenting data as a 
collection of stories—stories told in an attempt to illuminate historical, 
social, and cultural influences on Freire’s life, his influence on Francisco 
Brennand, Ana Mae Barbosa, and on an international community of 
educators. [had multiple goals in using portraiture as a tool of data rep- 
resentation for this study. Foremost, portraits capture stories that 


Attach us to others and to our own histories by providing a tapestry rich 
with threads of time, place, character, and even advice on what we might 
do with our lives. ... Through telling, writing, reading, and listening to life 
stories—one’s own and others—those engaged in this work can penetrate 
cultural barriers, discover the power of the self and the integrity of the 
other, and deepen their understanding of their perspective histories and 
possibilities. (Witherell & Noddings, 1991, p. 1-3 


Stated in the language of feminist inquiry, portraits are also a means 
by which individuals who have been objectified are able to define them- 
selves and tell their own stories as individuals who occupy “a legitimate 
position from which to experience, interpret, and constitute the world” 
(Stivers, 1993, p. 411) 

The use of portraiture to present data has potential to capture the 
multiplicity of asking, telling, writing, and readingstories. My conceptual 


framework includes the assumption that “Narratives are not produced 


in acultural, ideological, and social vacuum. They reflect context, intent, 
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and expected audiences” (Mishler, 1991, p. 106) and st 

ground (Riessman, 1993). As a loca late ‘eation, the portraits 
presented in this paper portray the cultural values that structure and 
integrate individual experiences and their representation in a specific 


teacher education context 


The Documented Portrait of Freire 


Paulo Freire is from the State of Pernambuco whose capital is Recife 
Once considered one of the world’s poorest regions, its economy has im 
proved in recent years (Freire, personal interview, September 1, 1996 
Freire was born in 1921 into a middle-class family. In the 1930 depression 
his family went bankrupt. However, due to his father’s determination 
he was able to stay in school. He studied philosophy and law at the Uni 
versity of Recife and worked for three years as a labor union lawyer. His 
professional experiences and his past experience in being poor made him 


realize that education was a privilege enjoyed by a minority in his countr, 
The majority of the people lived in poverty oppressed by a minority that 
dictated the rules to the oppressed majority (Mashayekh, 1974, p. 4 
Freire became a professor of philosophy of education at the Universit 
of Recife, where in 1959 he earned a Ph.D. in education. With the hel 
of student volunteers, he started the Adult Education Program of the 
Popular Culture Movement, which taught people how to read and write 
and also encouraged the development and production of popular festivals, 
performances, and arts programs in the ghetto and rural areas of Recife 
(Brown, 1974, p. 245). The Movement’s objectives were to raise class-con 
sciousness and increase the popular vote through the arts and literacy 
education program. The initiative was begun during the early 1960s when 
rural and urban unions started organizing in the Northeast of Brazil. By 
1961 two farm workers’ strikes had already brought together 83,000 and 
230,000 workers in an effort to bring about social reform (Freire, 1978 


In Brazil, literacy was intimately associated with power. According 


to the law, only literates could vote; and the traditional political duty 


was to vote according to the interests of the elite. However, with the 
formation of the peasants’ leagues in the 1950s, farm workers became 
aware of the power of voting. Consequently, they wanted to transform 
their powerless poverty position prescribed by the elite. Freire’s cultural 
movement accelerated the revolts. In 1963 conditions were ripe for the 
literacy campaign to start in the country. Its beginning was June 1963, 
several months before the end of the populist government of President 
Jao Goulart. The Minister of Education, Paulo de Tarso, was a friend 
of Freire. He was impressed with the work in Pernambuco, and decided 





to adopt Freire’s literacy method for a Brazil-wide National Literacy 
Program. Under Freire’s direction, training programs for adult literacy 
educators were developed in most all the state capitals from June 1963 
to March 1964. The coordinators were mostly college students. The 
campaign started in the “cities of Rio de Janerio, Sao Paulo, Rio Grande 
do Sul, and in the Northeast states of Rio Grande Norte, Bahia, and 
Sergipe” (Elias, 1976, p. 13-14). Freire’s plan was to start the literacy 
campaign in regions where social and political reformation had already 
begun through organizing leagues and unions. As Freire (1978) wrote, 


“the tone of the literacy campaign in Brazil was eminently political” (p 


110) and not only training for illiterates. He added that it was urgent 
to establish as close a link as possible between literacy education and 
political consciousness of Brazil’s masses 


A Broad Stroke of Reflection 


The following excerpt is from Freire’s September 1, 1996, presenta- 
tion at Diadema’s Congress of Cultural Education and Leisure Sports, 
which is where I had the opportunity to meet and interview him. Freire 
tells his story of that time period and how his educational theory devel- 
oped. Freire’s speech is presented in an unedited form and translated 
by Christina Rizzi, a professor at the University of Sao Paulo 


It was hard for me to understand how these people dealt with reality 
They used to explain pain, discrimination because of destiny or god’s 
punishment. For me, this ideology paralyzed the people and maintained 
stratification. We had to learn the power of the counter attack because 
to stay in fatalism helps the dominant. What we tried to do was place 
the people in movements—candidates of subjects within history. When 
went home I felt drained but happy. Paulo, I asked myself, how could 
illenge the gently ingenious consciousness with this group of people 
that is out of the fight? Paulo, why not use something to provoke reflec- 
tion about culture before reading and writing class. Paulo, what you 
need is to be able to offer challenges that allow growth and apprehend 
the compre hension of culture as a result of practical intervention of 
the human beings of the world (world not made by humans) through 
their work. The results were to create a world in which culture became 
one with history, politics and social knowledge for all. I tried and it 
worked very well. And I thought, well, if me and two more fellows 
sic| are able to open a hole to get water—if you are able to defend us 
against bad climate if 'm able to change the world that we didn’t 
make why can we not change the one we did? Culture is the in 
strument of the world changing. So, I thought that it would be a very 
good idea to work with concrete and existential situations. So I asked 


an artist, Francisco Brennand,' a sculptor, to make ten visual works 
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that illustrated ec 
provoke the reading 
the relationship of « 
through communit 

Soon the campaign spre 
1964 to equip 20,000 grou; 
ates. Working this way Iw 
that it is possible for peopl 
ing. |On April 1, 1964| The 
military coup, which ou 
for applying a mode! of ed 
Freire was put under | 
days.| Because th 
found nothing, they inti 
scared about the situati 


The government appr 


Francisco Brennand: The Artist’s Sketch 


At this point in Freire’s story, it is necessary to bring in Francisce« 
Brennand’s memory of those tenuous but necessary moments in time 
I traveled to Recife and visited with artist Brennand at his studio on 
August 27, 1996. According to Freire, Brennand’s sculptures and in 
stallations invoke cultural and personal pride and are communicated 
through cultural metaphors and understandings. I asked Brennand t 
give an account of his working relationship with Freire, to describe th 
artwork that was seized, and how he d vith the dictatorshiy 


Freire was very famous in Recife 


work with the workers. The ids 


but so dangerous and Freir« 

and elite did not like the 

the workers would want more 
political. Freire approached 
reformation, literacy, and self 
and I began to design the wi 
form. I paint on tiles. I w 

part of humans and w 

to understand the relationshiy 
make change for the good. I pri 
pleased. The political situation be 
that the elite and others targete 
nection to culture and the art 
occurred, many people were in 
themselves. Freire was one of the targe 


workers. My art was seen by the dict 
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destroyed. There are no reminders of that work, no photographs. Freire 
was not yet beaten. He asked me to make another set. I said no Paulo 
They will be destroyed also. This time was hard for everyone but espe 
cially for those who had dreamt of a different Brazil. I was fortunate 
I continued to be an artist and made tiles and sculptures 


Brennand portrayed Freire as one who never gave up. As Brennand 
found solace in his clay and kilns, Freire was exiled to Chile and worked 
with the UNESCO Consultant at the Institute of Capacitation an Agrar 
ian Reform. While in Chile, he also directed a National Literacy Program 
under two different government regimes: the Christian Democrats and 
the Popular Unity Party. Under both governments, literacy was narrowly 
viewed as a way to increase workers’ production and quality of product 

Freire, personal interview, September 1, 1996). During the Christian 
Democratic government, the purpose of adult literacy programs was to 
strengthen production on the farms and factories. During the Popular 
Unity Party government, the role of the literacy campaign was to make 
the peasants aware that literacy and having a job was one and the same 
(Freire, 1978). Although the governments’ objectives and Freire’s dif 
fered, literacy was the ultimate goal for all 

In 1969, Freire came to the United States at the invitation of the 
Harvard University Center for the Study of Education and Development 
and the Center for the Study of Development and Social Change. In 
1970, he went to Geneva, Switzerland, to work as a special consultant 
to the office of education with the World Council of Churches. During 
this time, he kept in contact with key people in Brazil (Barbosa, per 
sonal interview, September 10, 1996). Ana Mae Barbosa, a recognized 
international leader in the political movement of Brazilian art educators, 
was one who kept in contact with Freire as she was one of his former 
students and a colleague prior to the dictatorship 


Ana Mae’s Portrayal 


As I continued to travel in Brazil in 1996 and collect the stories about 
Freire, I found myself at Ana Mae Barbosa’s home on a cold, rainy night 
in Sao Paulo on September 10th. After reviving ourselves with hot cups 
of coffee and substantive food, we curled up on sofas and I listened as 


she drew her connection to Freire and the impact of that composite 


My father studied in the United States, Chicago. He died when I was 
three. My mother married again and one year later died. I was reared 
by my grandparents. I moved to Recife. I was exposed to good teachers, 
the best minds from Recife, and a strong cultural center. I decided that I 


wanted to attend a university and go to medical school. My grandmother 
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iainst this, I 

teaching and she \ 

vould help me. I ent 

vas necessa 
person wh 
famous Recife educ 
nation, Freire 
why I hated the 

job. The next « 
He said that w 
possibilities ofeducation. Tus 
I taught literacy, reading 
did that through art. Thi 
to teach art education 
and then I worked for the F 


Freire taught me about liberati 


Barbosa and her husband | as profes 
dictatorship. The government sa ‘reir dangerous be 
literacy programs, and many educaté rrested and imprison 


Unemployed and with two children i Mae first took a job as an art 


educator at a Montessori school, and then she and four othe 


started their own school. Social curricula 


at this school. Barbosa remembered lo was alway ying to send 
books to us and we would write to him frequently ab yur work, our 
readings, and our research. I went to Geneva t1 personal 
communication, 1996 


Community as the Heart of Pedagogy of the Oppressed: 
Theory to Praxis 


Considering the sketches of Brennand and Barbosa and buildin; 


upon their relationship with Freire, their affiliation revealed co-learn 
ing. The position of co-learner is in contrast to a position of power-over 


which the three of them found themselves trying to escape during the 
dictatorship. In the story about Freire’s conversation with Barbosa 
about becoming an educator, she says that he invited her into thx 
profession. The teacher's position as co-learner fosters the student’s 
ownership and social action. Just as Freire modeled his own social 
action and relationship with Brennand, he influenced Ana Mae’s ac 
tions as a prospective teacher. Freire (1987) states that an educator 
is a coordinator, and, to be a good coordinator, it is necessary to have 
faith in people, to be creative, and believe in the possibility of change 
The three learned to view the world as a challenge for change and not 
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an obstacle. As they continued to grow separately and relationally, 
they would find that their theories to praxis would once again emergs 
into a community of learners 

Freire’s theory considers the arts and education as cultural community 
action for freedom. Adult literacy can only be viewed as cultural action for 
freedom—an act of knowing and reflecting critically on the process which 
motivates people to learn to read and write. It is not enough to become 
literate for the purpose of obtaining a job or keeping a job. He explained 
that “illiteracy is not a disease that needs to be cured but a concrete expres- 
sion of an unjust social reality. At the same time, it is a linguistic problem 
and a political problem” (Freire, 1977, pp. 16-29). The act of knowing is 
based on a dialogue between the community, teacher and the students 
The subject to be explored is determined by the community needs. The 
exploration facilitates acticn to reform problems. Through reformation, 
freedom from illiteracy and oppression is possible because the people 
have determined the process and course of action. The cultures and the 
arts are ways that express issues in languages that are understood by 
the community. Freire referred to this as problem-posing education. He 
maintained that in order to become literate, “it is necessary for learners 
to acquire a new vision of the world, which is based on critical awareness 
of social inequities” (1978, p. 72). Freire believed 

¢ that the same way they were denied the right to read and write, they 


were also denied the right to profit from the product of their work 


e that their work, regardless of their illiteracy, is for them a source o 


know ledge 


¢ that nobody knows everything, and nobody ignores everything. In 


this world we are all learners. (1977, p.29 


Freire did not consider the literacy movement a miracle instrument 
for freedom, but it certainly contributed to the process of becoming free 


He believed literacy increased the learners’ consciousness and helped 


them to become aware of their social, historical, economical, and politi- 
cal realities. In his presentation at Diadema in 1996, Freire explained 
his pedagogy in simple terms 


Joy makes a political differences and joy |or| to be happy is the key to 
literacy. Education is not only about school systems. Education is about 
joy—education, culture, and leisure. Without arts, we have no way to 
express the needs for reformation. Why the arts |?|, when there are so 
many needs such as jobs, homeless|ness] and I reply [he or she] who 
doesn’t have a cultural project doesn’t have an educational program- 

both are needed. (personal communication, September 1, 1996 
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Freire viewed the arts and culture as languages. To be literate 
to be understood by many, people must ble to express their i 
a multitude of ways. Freire (1973) wrote that “to be human is t 


in relationships with others and v 


the world, accommodating themselves to situations, they become p: ; 
unable to change anything. If they integrate and have relationships with 
the world. they become dynamic and will be able to change things, creating 
culture. By developing a critical attitude, people can overcome a posture of 
adjustment and become integrated. According to Freire, students should 
experience this process in education by experiencing art, expressing ideas 
through their cultural arts, integrating subjects. integrating o 


world, developing a critical consciousness and encouraging dial 


requires a new pedagogy, attitude, and approach 

Freire believed that literacy implies discussion of the whole educa 
tion field in society. It does not make sense to discuss literacy in a societ 
whose form of education is selective and elitist in character. This kind of 
education has to reach everyone, should be revealing and critical, with 
learners and teachers conscious of their own role, and be interdisciplinary 
Freire recommended exploring is aa s values, concepts, hope s that 
characterize an epoch, as well as obstacles which impede human’s fulfill 
ment. He referred to those as generat themes because “they contain 


the possibility of unfolding into again as many themes, which in their 
turn call for new tasks to be fulfilled 


A Glimpse of Applied Freirean Theory 


Here are two examples of Freire’s theory as applied. The first example 
took place in Sao Paulo from 1989 to 1992. When Freire was nominated 
the Municipal Secretary of Education in 1989, he faced several political 
and pedagogical challenges. The Workers Party assumed power in Sao 
Paulo, the third largest city in the world. Never had this happened before 
and the pressure to succeed was great (Morris, 1998). Freire also inherited 
an almost broke educational system that had developed into 


¢ reproduction of fragmented and compartmentalized 


of pedagogical didactic books as the sole instructional 1 
¢ an authoritative relationship bet, 


e powerless school communiti¢ 


in the educational proce 


e disregard for the students and community’ 
experiences in the development of th urri¢ 


communication, September 12, 1996 
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According to Freire (personal communication, September 3, 1996 
at the time of developing this project, Sao Paulo had almost four million 
children between the ages of 1-14. Fourteen percent of these children 
were illiterate. Approximately 400,000 were dropouts and 80,000 were 
juvenile delinquents. The Municipal Educational System was composed 
of nearly seven hundred schools in which about 700,000 students were 
enrolled. Because of the complexity and magnitude of the problems, 
Freire and his Secretary of Education team selected the following goals 
as a plan of action 


to establish a public, popular and democratic school system 


to create interdisciplinary curricula 


Freire conceived of school as a place where participation is under- 
stood to be indispensable for the growth of the individual in society and 
believed there must be a partnership between school and community 


A school is where educators are free to choose their own pedagogical 


approaches, engage in critical thought, select programs and methods 
to suit their needs, and understand their community. The schools that 
participated in this project volunteered to do so 

This project was an opportunity to work with generative themes ina 
public educational system. Freire’s generative themes included: issues, 
ideas, values, concepts, and hopes that characterize an epoch as well 
as obstacles which impede people’s fulfillment. Freire calls the themes 
generative because “they contain the possibility of unfolding into again 
as many themes, which in turn call for new tasks to be fulfilled” (Freire. 
1972, p. 74). According to Freire, investigation of themes requires inves- 
tigators to work with the people of the region as co-investigators. Freire 
viewed collaboration as a valuable educational tool. The questions raised 
at this time by the Freire team were 


1. Which content is the best and for whom? 


9 


2. What is the relationship between course content and the students’ 
reality 


9 


3. What is the relationship between school and life or more specifically, 
what is the significance of school in daily life? 


Samples of generative themes that were chosen by the schools dur- 
ing this process are as follows 


1. The subway and leisure 

2. Raising social consciousness: prejudices and employment 
Quality of life: consciousness and participation 

1. Housing: urbanization and values 
Cohabitation and violence 





A Glimpse at Pedagogical Amalgamation 


The above project serves a 1e of many exemplars of Fre 
pedagogical principles. Taking his stance further into the realm of 
education, Ana Mae Barbosa created Triangular Methodol 


Teaching, which became their peda cal connection (Ri 


communication, September 12 


1. The knowledge of Art i 
tation, codification, and inf 
1. Art History 


b. Studio 


c. Reading Art 


2. A society is art 
artistic production, 


production 


2. Each generation has tl 


personally giving it new me 


Barbosa stated (personal communication, September 10, 1996) that 
in the evaluation done by the Secretary of Education at the end of 1992, 
the following items were considered s1 ssful outcomes of t 


1. A new school organization leveloped with the 


teachers, allowing for the growth of educators and 


2. The opportunity fordialogus 


of curriculum and constructio1 


3. The students became partic 


1. The integration of the 
She also stated the following obst: s were noted and still exist 


1. Teacher turnover 

2. Organization difficulties si heduling 

3. Difficulty in integrating the gener urriculum with th 
1. Lack of professional devel 

oo 

6.1 


ack of professional commitms 


stablishing a dialogue whe1 

In addition, the following were considered difficulties in the art 
education process 

1. The practical and theoretical preparation for classro 

) 


2. Difficulty in abandoning old pedagogical practices because 


ing of insecurity and fear of the unknown 
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Barbosa(personal communication, September 10, 1996) also stated that 
the following were considered successes of the art education process 


1. Better comprehension and awareness 


2. Better comprehension and awareness concerning areas of knowledge 


which are involved in the construction of the knowledge in art 


Utilizing community and community art, such as Brennand’s, as starting 
points for art education programs, Barbosa provided rich and meaningful 
educational experiences forthe children. She had been influenced by Freire’s 
generative themes, which characterized an epoch, in terms of possibilities 
as well as obstacles, which impede people’s fulfillment, and in this cé 
the teachers’ abilities to be risk takers and abandon old practices 


Critiquing the Dialogic Works 


“Dialogue is key to the literacy process and teachers need a forum 
to dialogue” (Freire, personal communication, September 1, 1996). With 
this idea in mind, a conference on September 1, 1996, in Diadema, a city 


in the state of Sao Paulo was organized to evaluate the literacy project 
based on Freire’s ideas. The conference was viewed as a time where com- 
munity-based art-centered education could be further explored. The em- 
phasis was to evaluate the project and make changes that would address 
the problems. The conference was also a time to share and to celebrate 
the development of a community art-centered literacy curriculum and 
program. Children and adults filled the lobby with visual displays of 
artwork. The artists were there to discuss their works with interested 
viewers. The 1,500-seat auditorium was full. People were sitting on 
the floor and on the stairs. One of the teachers that I had met earlier 
asked me to follow her to a room where I was introduced to Freire. Paulo 
smiled, patted my hand and asked me if I spoke Portuguese because he 
preferred to speak in his language. I admitted that my Portuguese was 
at a two-year old level. He laughed and decided that it would probably 
be best if he continued to speak English. I asked many questions, but 
the main question I had was about the conclusions of the Sao Paulo 
and Diadema evaluations regarding teacher reformation and attitudes 
when initiating integrated/interdisciplinary pedagogy and curricula. I 
asked “How do you continue the momentum when there is resistance 
to change? How do you get beyond negative resistance?” Freire thought 


for a moment and then answered 


Time. It takes time. We forget that it took a long time to get to this 
moment. Often failure is due to enthusiasm that turns into frustra 
tion. To be successful the identified goals must never be forgotten but 
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often the way to obtain th¢ 

you think of literacy 

Teachers are taught 

they do not know the 

will measure their succe 

very little. It is not hopeless 
successful reformation. Th 

to be taught the intrinsic value 
the joy of teaching and maki 
to have the support of those 
inadequate. Negative resistance 
To attempt and quit becaus« 

To continue but not addres 

a theory such as in this case 
believing and just be it. It is 1 
about being it is about cultur 
political awareness and parti 
are often afraid—afraid of n 


change because it is new 


We discussed many projects and the similarities of the evaluations 
to programs that I had worked with in the United States. He stated 
“many times people assume I have the answers but I do not—only the 
energy to explore.” 

Back in my seat, the conference began with a working people’s chorus 
The community culturally and politically influenced the content of the 
songs and the audience responded with approval. At times, I felt that I 
was attending achurch service because of the confirmation and affirmation 
that many of the teachers were experiencing. The second act was a dance 
company that addressed issues of the working class including company 
owner's attitudes. They combined European music, African dance and 
Catholic religious symbols to tell their story. When Freire walked in, 
everyone stood, applauded, and greeted him. The ovation lasted for over 
thirty minutes. He did not seem to notice the mass as whole, but greeted 
individuals with a smile, a handshake, or a hug and a kiss. The physical 
manifestation of mutual admiration was contagious 

It was hard for me to realize | s actually witnessing this occur 


rence. Freire climbed the stairs to the stage and took his place at the 
long table. Political figures, teachers, and adult students sat at the table 
and each proceeded to greet him. After the introduction, Freire delivered 
his presentation, which included his educational and political history 


and what he perceived as the current pedagogical concerns 


Democracy is hard because it d 


cally demands and makes us go be 
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which is so hard to face. To change is difficult but possible. It 
is my advantage to be seventy-five years of age and it is possible to 
have no fear in speaking because of the experience I’ve accumulated. | 
remember when I was discussing with a street sweeper about culture 
ind the worker said “Oh my God, I'll go into the work place with my 
head up high because I know who I am. This is the way we change 
things—not with guns. To change with guns gives power to the gun not 
with the people.” Everything is about people. Reality is the reason for 
reality. We have no time to think about change—we have to do it. The 
neo-liberal ideology is perverse, and I'm astonished with the numbe1 
of educators and fellow students [who] after the fall of the Berlin Wall 
pervertied| themselves and startled] to become pragmatic educators 
strongly stated|. For me the dream is fundamental, utopia didn’t die 
history didn’t die because if history is dying what we have is eternity 
fthe present and the present is Capitalism, |and the] Capitalist. And 
I] 


to be politically conscious today is even more important then that of 


the 1960s. Do you believe or not? The neo-liberalist arrived at the 
university, they are the postmodern fatalist and they are who we have 
to fight against. It is important |necessary| to continue to fight for the 
people. The globalization of the economy will be able to generate a new 
worldwide dimension. Even being this way, I cannot accept quietly 


the perversity of the neo-liberal theology that imprisons people and 


makes the poor miserable. This theology is fatalism. With the same 


energy—only a little tired at seventy-five still fighting t 


fight. Don’t stop the fight because the motionless will get to you 


Freire expressed that power is not in a few but in the mass called- 
democracy (Personal communication, September !. 1996). Taking this 
further, it is through the cultures and the arts of the people that the 
mass will understand the importance of education. In Freire’s evalu 
ation of the Diadema and Sao Paulo project, he explains that literacy 
is not about a job and/or a career, but lifelong learning and pursuits 
for possibilities. During and after this project, students and teachers 
experienced 


e respect as human beings and citizens 

e the possibility of trying the joy of collective creation 

* the possibility of doubting and figuring out the best way 
¢ the possibility of being different and not being excluded 


¢ the possibility of thinking, being, expressing this existence and being 

listened to (Freire, personal communication, September 1, 1996 

In 1994, I taught a workshop for teachers at The Paulo Freire Sec- 
retary of Education Building that was sponsored by The University of 
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Sao Paulo. Many of the teachers had 

The teachers spoke about the jo 

tribute to the welfare of a commu 

they would “never forget the quality 

they know that they still have t« 

possibilities and hopes” (anonymous student, personal communication 
June 22, 1994 


A Group Portrait 


When I visited Brennand’s studio, busloads of childre1 
magnificent site. Teachers spoke enthusiastically, children 
thoughts, and dialogues were ( ¢. Community surrounded him 
and they continue to embrace his works and studio space. In more recent 
years, Ana Mae’s writings and presentations have focused on utilizing 


community and community art a tarting points for art ¢ ducation pi 


grams. The melding of the artist, artworks, art educator, and literacy 


movements provided rich connections that began in Recife and reache¢ 


out to the world philosophically and in practic 

As I read and write about current educational reformation that 
includes aspects of integration, critical the and collaboration, | 
conclude that it is very important for educators to look outside of their 
own field and place, to find and explore reformation project 
dress literacy. So often in the United States, literacy programs seem 
to translate into eliminating the arts as an important component t 
children’s education and literacy. According to the National Institute 
for Literacy in the United States, adults who cannot read cost Ameri 
cans an estimated $224 billion each year in lost wages, lost taxes, basic 
skills training, unemployment compensation, prison and law enforce 
ment, and lost international competitiveness. The most poorly educated 
adults suffer the highest rates of morbidity and mortality from chronic 


ly linked 


to the educational level of their parents, especially their mothers. The 


diseases and conditions. Children’s literacy levels are strong 
most significant predictor of success in school is having a mother who 


completed high school. These are our realities, but, possibly, integra 
tion, collaboration, community-based, and arts centered programs that 
encourage critical thinking, cultural identity, cultural embracement. 
and multiple ways of expressing are the pathways toward literacy 
Paulo Freire’s influence has touched and inspired many. Freire was 
his theory. I found his philosophy and actions to be one and the same 
Until his death in May 1997, Freire continued to write, support the Work 


ers Party, present at conferences, teach, and mentor educators from all 
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over the world. Freire remarked, “I find all the experiences have helped 
me grow as a person and of course as a teacher. I have enjoyed meeting 
so many people from all over the world but I belong in Brazil” (personal 


interview, September 1, 1996). I conclude with a thought that Freire 


expressed during our interview, “Education is a process that requires 


collaboration, democracy requires patience, and life requires both.” 
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Re-Membering Freire: 
The Links between Hip-Hop Culture 
and Paulo Freire 


A. Dee Williams 


versity, Los Ar Re les 


Introduction 


From its onset, Hip Hop has been inextricably linked to critical 
thought. With its roots in West African culture and the identity of the 
griot '/bard (Keyes, 2002), spreading through the Caribbean (George, 1998; 
Rose, 1994; Kitwana, 2002), and re-membered’ in the mid 1970s in the 
streets of New York, early Hip Hop pioneers gazed upon their experience 
of living in poor conditions and began a running dialogue with each other 


that took many forms. Black and Brown urban communities were plagued 
by “shrinking federal funds, affordable housing, |and| shifts in the occu- 


pational structure from blue collar manufacturing toward corporate and 
informational services” (Rose, 1994, p. 31). Through dance, art, poetry, 
and music, a critique of systems of oppression began in a language that 
those connected to the oppression could understand. And understand they 
did. Today Hip Hop music exists as a main feature of the soundtrack to a 
new globalization and corporate culture, but embedded within Hip Hop 
culture is the critical discourse upon which it was founded. This discourse 
is buried beneath corporate control and unconscious/uncritical thought, 
but it is still there buried within the subconscious minds of everyone 
connected to Hip Hop whether they know it or not 

As Hip-Hop was being born, the Brazilian educator Paulo Freire (1970) 
was tapping into pathologies that were also found in the streets of New 
York. Freire investigated his Brazilian home and focused on the field of 
education. In particular, he identified a problem in which students were 
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systematically relegated into th neepti le ofan object rather th 
more empowered position of a subj other words, student 
disempowered by schools and were, as a result, not afforded th 
actively construct their own realities. The lack of critical « 
the United States has allowed a pattern of systematic 
sion in schools to rob many students of their right to be vi 
Hip Hop culture has been a space where the youth of today 
see themselves as subjects, found their identity and humanity, and create 
a place to develop their critical consciousness through the 
humanizing discourses (e.g., art, music, dance 

As educators link the power and potential of Hip Ho 
tool, Hip Hop culture has begun to creep into the cla V 
informal sites of education) in three distinct v ‘ ip Hop has found 
its ways into after-school programs wl ichers are taking an entre 


preneurial approach with the students as they are constructing their own 
music and expressions (Anderson, 2004), (b) Hip Hop has been used inside 


formalized classrooms to scaffold subject matter at both the elementary 
and secondary levels (Morrell & Duncan-Andrade, 2002; Sitomer, 2004 
and (c) Hip Hop is used in classrooms to introduce a critical analysis of 
systemic forms of oppression that pervert our society (Williams, 2004 
In this essay, I investigate the links between Paulo Freire’s phi 
losophy and Hip Hop culture, looking to draw out the links that all 
educators to ground pedagogical philosophy within the lived experience 
of students. I will specifically explore (a) the birth of Hip Hop culture as 
culturally dominant discourse, (b) the theoretical framework « 
Social Theory and its relation to Hip Hop Culture, and (c) the develop 
ment of Hip Hop’s voice as Hip Hop’s version of consientizacao 


An Introduction to Hip Hop: The Birth of a Culture 
Here’s the fi 
Some mucl 
Hip-hop is all 


KRS-One: 9 element 00 


The question is often posed, “What is Hip Hop?” Mainstream America 
is stuck using commercial rap music, often heard on the radios and on 
the music television channels, as a complete representation of Hip Hop 
culture. But Hip Hop is, in fact, a culture’ complete with its own system 
of shared beliefs, values, customs, behaviors, and artifacts that Hip Hop 
pas use to cope with their world and with one another. Ethnomusicologist 
Chery] Keys (2002), in looking for the historical roots of Hip Hop, traces 
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the origins back to the West African tradition of the bard/griot that was 
the designated consciousness of the tribe. Nelson George (1998), on the 
other hand, begins his investigation of the origins of Hip Hop at the begin 
ning of the civil rights movement in the New York borough of the South 
Bronx. He found that the birth of the modern Hip Hop era led many to 
connect with the hypnotizing beats of the DJ, the mesmerizing lyrics of the 
Emcee, the fantastic moves of the B-Boys/Girls (the break dancing elite), 
and the intricate recordings of the Taggers/Writers (graffiti artists 
Around the beginning of the 1970s, urban America was heavily in- 
volved with the sound of Motown. But as the music industry began to try 
to exploit the talents of the urban community for their own profits, the 
Motown Era was evolving into asped up, watered down formofR & B that 
came to be known as the Disco Era. As quickly as it arose, the disco era 
began to fizzle and left many in the boroughs of New York City searching 
for a sound and more importantly, a culture, that matched the intensity 
of their lives. Hip Hop as a culture began to take shape as a culture of 


resistance when the authorities (police, older generations, etc. ) took a stand 
against the youthful practitioners. Hip Hoppas were routinely harassed 
and arrested by police (Rose, 1994: George, 1998; Kitwana, 2002; KRS- 
One, 2003), but through the perseverance of seminal figures in Hip Hop 
culture—Kool Herc, Africa Bambaataa, and Grandmaster Flash—Hip 


Hop culture began to take root in the South Bronx and beyond. In 1979, 
Hip Hop culture became legitimized with the establishment of Sugar Hill 
records and the release of the first hit rap record Rapper’s Delight by the 
Sugar Hill Gang. People began to discover the reots of Hip Hop in four 
essential elements: graffiti art, break dancing, dejaying, and emceeing, 
and it is at this intersection where the world began to receive a taste of 
the future generation. All in all, it was these four aspects of the Hip Hop 
culture that provided the foundation for the multi-ethnic/generational/ 
faceted culture that we call Hip Hop today 

Hip Hop began to attract national attention and sustained such at- 
tention when Russell Simmons and Rick Rubin began Def Jam Records, 
where their first big group, Run-DMC, became the first rap act to reach 
platinum status in record sales.' The flood gates then opened and Hip 
Hop became recognized by record executives for its profit potential and 
a series of emcees (rappers) were signed, including LL Cool J, The Fat 
Boys, Kurtis Blow, and KRS-One. KRS-One was one of the first Hip Hop 
emcees to gain widespread recognition in the 1980s for his unquestioned 
connection to the streets. His story, which is widely known throughout 
Hip Hop culture, took him from a homeless shelter where he teamed 
up with DJ Scott La Rock to form the group Boogie Down Productions 
(BDP). Scott La Rock was subsequently murdered following BDP’s first 
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record release, after which KRS-One continued to emcee, unfurling con 
sciousness in rap music where he earned the nickname “The Teacher 
KRS-One has more recently turned his attention to the legitin 

and formalization of Hip Hop as a respected culture, which he states is 
broken up into “nine essential elements: deejaying. breaking, graffiti art 
emceeing, beat boxing, street fashion, street language, street knowledg: 
and street entrepreneurialism”™ (KRS-One, 2003 


Many would seek to define Hip Hop in a way that operationalizes 
framework which captures the essence of Hip Hop. But as Potter (1995), 
who investigated Hip Hop and the politics of postmodernism, asks, “Can 
Hip Hop be defined? Oris definition a kind ofdeath, a refusal of the change 


that any evolving artform |culture| must embrace?” (p. 25 


captures the political difficulty of definition, explaining that 


Hip Hop is all too often concei 
ticular style of music; in one 


style has far more political signifi 


Throughout history, the ability to define has held political significance 
prehension to define is that the 
power to define resides in the hands of the individual or group, usually 
the powerful. Cultural critics (George, 1998), scholars (Kitwana, 2004; 
Rose (1994), and actual participants in Hip Hop culture (KRS-One, 


One outcome of the postmodernist’s ay 


2003) have all moved away froma postmodern discourse and taken their 
turns attempting to construct a working definition of Hip Hop culture 

For me, Tricia Rose’s definition (1994) essentializes Hip Hop culture a 

a workable form although her definition by no means is or can be used 
as the decisive definition. Rose defines Hip Hop (as) “a cultural form 
that attempts to negotiate the experience of marginalization, brutally 
truncated opportunity, and oppression within the cultural imperatives 
of African-American and Caribbean history, identity, and community” 
(Rose, 1994, p. 21). Here, Rose captures the essence of Hip Hop as an 
experience which adequately addresses the resistant strain that binds 
Hip Hop to the history and the context of Blacks and other marginalized 
people living in America today 


Critical Social Theory 
and a Language of Transcendence and Critique 


To exist, humanly, is to name the world, to change it. Once named the 
world in its turn reappears to the namers as a problem and requires 


of them a new naming. (Freire, 2000, 1 


Knowledge can be a source of fear, but it can also be used for libera 
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tion. Critical Social Theory (henceforth CST) “is a multidisciplinary 
knowledge base with the implicit goal of advancing the emancipatory 
function of knowledge” (Leonardo, 2004, p. 11). CST weds Critical 
Theory and a broader theoretical framework which includes but is not 
exclusive to sociological theory, cultural theory, and race and ethnic 
theory, and includes theorists like Calhoun (1995), Morrow and Tor- 
res (1995), and Collins (2000). In the field of education, the Brazilian 
educator Freire is seen as one of the fathers of CST and with his work 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed applied CST to work towards the spiritual 
growth of students in the face of oppressive and debilitating social, 
political, and economic regimes 

CST is distinctly wedded to criticism as a way to cultivate students’ 
ability to question, deconstruct, and then reconstruct knowledge in 
the interest of emancipation. Thus, CST: (a) promotes criticism as the 
defining aspect of a quality education, (b) puts criticism at the center 
of its knowledge production which pedagogically speaking shifts the 
focus from knowledge transmission to knowledge transformation, and 
(c) exposes and develops a language of critique which exposes the con- 
tradictions of social life (Leonardo, 2004). CST in education foregrounds 
the role criticism plays in the development of an education in which 
students can deconstruct oppressive regimes and then reconstruct 


knowledge in the interest of emancipation (Leonardo, 2004). Critique 


is introduced into education as a linguistic discourse that exposes con- 
tradictions in students’ understanding of their own social, economic and 
political world in an attempt to understand the nature of oppression, 
not to justify oppression’s existence but to demonstrate oppression, on 
whatever front (e.g., gender, race, class), is genuine and challenging. 
Giroux and McLaren (1995, p. 32) remind their peers “that many current 
trends in critical pedagogy are embedded in the endemic weaknesses 
of a theoretical project overly concerned with developing a language of 
critique.” One theoretical answer to Giroux and McLaren’s concern lies 
in CST’s promulgation of a language of transcendence which assumes 
g CST, it is 


> 


the possibility of a less oppressive condition. When engagin 
necessary to see the possibility of establishing alternative realities in 
the construction of the future. This less oppressive condition counters 
the fatalistic beliefs that lead many to claim, “That’s the way it is and 
I can’t do anything about it.” 

CST distinguishes between criticism for the purpose of foreground- 
ing one’s own political, social or economic agenda and ideology critique, 
emphasizing discourse development as a key component of quality 
education. Criticism is a tool and is used to open dialogue to multiple 
perspectives. It would be very easy for an educator to misconstrue the 
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nature of CST thinking that it gave them license to criticize all that 
they find disagreeable. Rather, critical dialogue is a methodology of 
CST in that meaning is constructed with students. Education is not a 
one way process 

Within the classroom, CST utilizes the Freirean methodology of 
problem posing for opening up problems and considering multiple solu 
tions. This methodology places the onus for thinking back in the hands 
of the students. This is directly oppositional to the “banking method” 
of education in which information is deposited in the heads of the stu 
dents for the purpose of regurgitation at a later date (Freire, 2000). The 
methodology itself becomes an act of love in that the spiritual growth 
of students is developed by foregrounding the development of not on] 
a consciousness of their lived world, but the development of problem 
solving methods that can be applied to other areas of their lives 


The Development of a Language 
of Critique and Transcendence in Hip Hop 


urpla 


T wanna know “What’ 
No schoolbooks, they 


Game (2005 


African Americans have a long history of signifying existent languag 
structures for the use of critique and transcendence. During a time when 
slavery was a legal system of labor, slaves sang spirituals based in biblical 
verses. The spirituals held alternative meanings to the literal interpretation 
of the verses so that slaves could disguise their communication patterns 
and conceal their ideas from slave masters. Blues artists’ use of language 
continued the tradition of using music to critique systemic oppression 
Woods (1998) describes the “transcendent social agenda inherent in the 
blues tradition” (p. 208) as an essential component in not only the success 
of the blues but in it’s health as well 

Hip Hop artists have continued this tradition of critique and tran 
scendence as evidenced by The Game’s (2005) song Hate it, or Lot 
from which the verse above was taken. Here The Game turns his critical 
eye towards the government and identifies what he considers a misuse 
misappropriation of federal dollars. This critique turns to a song about 
an individual's ability to transcend despite the circumstances when he 
(The Game) and rapper 50 Cent continue with the chorus 
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he underdog s on top 


e homey u? my hear 


ne, I’m rap’s M.V.P. 


owhere, SO yOu Can Zt 


Another Hip Hop artist takes on the global problem of blood diamonds 
from the African country of Sierra Leone. Kanye West's song Diamonds 
from Sierra Leone helps make critical connections between beliefs, values, 
and understandings of Hip Hop’s practitioners and the events that are 


the site of some of the worst atrocities the world has seen 


Thougi, t’s thousands of es away 
’s a drug trade, t 
die from u 
s, the chai? 
suS plece Wwds 


oj a si ort 


Kanye West (2005 


Here West reflects on his actions and practices and makes some 
startling reflections that not only moved him to write about this, but is 
now influencing the world through his music. It is important to point 
out that the critique is a critique of a large system followed by personal 
and individual transcendence. West here applies his critique to himself 


and his culture and the following transcendence can be seen as young 


people, influenced by his powerful words, reconsider their purchases 


West continues 


re’ flict 

es 1 
It’s a black person soul to rocr the 
Spend your whole life tryi7 
On a Polo rugb ook so nice 


How can something so wrong mak 


The use of a language of critique and transcendence is not only essential 
to the continued applicability of Hip Hop as a tool for understanding the 
Hip Hop community, it is foundational. Hip Hop, as I stated earlier, was 
founded on such critique and the hope found in the lyrics of the emcee, 
the moves of the b-boy/b-girl and the pieces of the taggers, will continue 


to inspire for years to come 


Paulo Freire and Consientizacao 


Looking at Freire specifically, the heart of his literacy and libratory 
framework beats by the power of his problem posing, dialogical approach 
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Freire (2000 proble matized an edt ional methor 
as systemically oppressive, du 
manize people connected to it 
a banking methodology in hi 
the minds of the waiting stude1 
educational setting by the oppre 
periences to the privileged res] 
dominant class that governed t 
dominance of the privileged clas 
was seen as a problem that Freir 
employment of a problem posi 
of the technocrat’s ‘problem sol 
In other words, teachers are 
profess to possess answers 
within themselves and then 
This made the lives of the opp 
Freire, was a step in consientiza 
Freire implemented in Brazil 
dubbed a cultural circle, to mo 
in their learning. A subject is 
oneself to reality plus the critical yacity 


form |their]| reality” (Freire, 2002, | his is in oppositic 


that is subjected to the choices of Le nd is force 

prearranged circumstances. Be 

in Brazil, Freire linked literacy 

along with consientizacao. In the 

circle was used, not to develop a liter 

word (reading and writing), but more for ultural litera 

participants would identify subjects that impacted their daily 
Through dialogue, the participants and the coordinator of the cultural 
circle together would either “c ituations or seek action arising 
from that clarification” (Freire, 2002, p. 42). The topics 

to the participants using visual aids and through the dialog 
formulate actions that could be taken to address the empowerment 


the individuals within the group. The results of these original cultural 


circles led Freire to link literacy to the cultural circles in an attempt to 
develop literacy and what he termed consientizacao 

The movement towards consientizacao is a process through which 
the participants will enter the circles at various stages of conscious 
ness: Semi-intransitive consciousness or magical consciousness 


transitivity or naive consciousness, and critical transitivity 
consciousness. The semi-intransitive consciousness 
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a person who possesses “an inability to objectify the facts of problematic 
situations, an inability to see the reality as a challenge” (Perry, 1996, 
para. 16). Heaney (1995) further suggests that, “Semi-intransitive con 

sciousness is the state of those whose sphere of perception is limited, 
whose interests center almost totally around matters of survival, and 
who are impermeable to challenges situated outside the demands of 
biological necessity” (para. 11). Naive consciousness is marked by an 
oversimplification and generalization of problems; a fragility of argu- 
ment; a lack of interest in investigation; the practice of polemics rather 
than dialogue; and magical, emotional explanations for problems (Freire, 
2002). Another aspect of naive consciousness is “a strong tendency to- 
ward gregariousness” (p. 18), which could hold significant weight in light 
of classrooms today. A critical consciousness is the ability to perceive 
social, political, and economic oppression and to take action against the 
oppressive elements of society. This is highlighted 


by depth in the interpretation of problems, by testing one’s own findings 
and openness to revision and reconstruction, by the attempt to avoid 
distortion when perceiving problems and to avoid preconceived notions 
when analyzing them, by rejecting passivity, by the practice of dialogue 
rather than polemics, by receptivity to the new without rejecting the 
old, and by permeable, interrogative, restless, and dialogical forms of 
life. (Freire, 2002, p. 18 


These three levels of consciousness represent the progression of a par- 
ticipant in the cultural circle and is a foundational principle upon which 
my work as a researcher is grounded 


The process of consientizacao, though, does not end with the comple- 
tion of the cultural circle because regardless of the transformation of the 
participants within the circle setting, the participant is still connected 


to a system of oppression: Education is one such system of oppression 
When read in Portuguese, Freire defines the oppression within education 
as a virus and the people are the host. This virus is within everyone con- 
nected to the system and the only way to eliminate this virus is for the 
oppressed to engage the oppressors in more humanizing joint practices 
(Correa, 2004). This is the only way to virtually unplug from the system 
and redefine your self. But, the unplugging is a sometimes violent® and 
gradual process 


Freire makes clear that consciousness of oppression, alone, does not 
create freedom; and education, alone, does not transform society. The 
means to liberation, however, require an understanding that is ‘steeped 
in the dialectical movement back and forth between consciousness and 
world. (Stokes, 1997, p. 205 
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The back and forth that Stokes (1997) talks about involves anoth¢ 
that is essential to Freire’s framework: critical reflection (Freir 
Michael Eric Dyson (2001) spoke to the critical process of reflection in | 
exploration of the life and legacy of one of Hip Hop’s biggest icons and 
most influential artists, Tupac Shakur. Tupac took the Freireian process 
of reflection out of journals and other westernized educational models 
and extended them into a new arena. He “reflected out loud” and put a 


beat behind the words. Tupac’s 1 ctions were the basis f 


yr not onl 
his music but more importantly, an exploration of identity. The role 


the critical pedagogue then is identified by Keesing-Styles (2003) as 


To assist students in ens 


role is toempower students t 
f 


in fact. In doing so, teache 


the students in building then 


The Development of Hip Hop’s Voice as Consientizacao 


The development of critical consciousness directly coincides with the 
development of student voice in that the students must learn to name 
their lived oppression. When this oppression lies within the actions and 
beliefs of the teachers, a tragically ironic situation is faced. The hidden 
curriculum, as defined by Bennett (2001), consists of teacher attitudes 
and expectations, the grouping of students and the instructional strate 
gies, school disciplinary policies and practices, school and community} 
relations and classroom climates. While these are not the only areas 
in which voice can be developed, the hidden curriculum is nevertheless 
important for the students to recognize. Without analyzing this area 
interpretations are incomplete and could lead to a misdiagnosis of the 
locus of the problem. For example, in the study by Bennett and Harris 

1982), unless there is a critical analysis of teachers’ beliefs, students 
who might be disciplined for reasons other than academic performance 
(e.g., interracial beliefs), could attribute their suspensions and expul 
sions to themselves and their own inability to perform a certain task 

Critical consciousness is reliant on the complete empowerment of 
students to define their reality and everything that lies within it, includ 
ing teachers’ actions and beliefs. But when teachers’ professional lives 
are currently being threatened, the question is: what incentive does a 
teacher have to be open and honest? After all, the way that education 
is currently set up, it is not the teacher working with the student; it is 
the teacher versus the student 

One of my main contentions is that Hip Hop gives voice to a popu 
lation that is rarely heard. This giving of voice has historic relevance 
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Rose (1994) identified New York’s transformation to a post-industrial 
marketplace as a location in which this giving of voice helped Hip Hop 
pas express their frustration with their place in a “new” New York 


Hip Hop gives voice to the tensions and contradictions in the public 
urban landscape during a period of substantial transformation in New 
York and attempts to seize the shifting urban terrain, to make it work 


on behalf of the dispossessed. (Rose, 1994, p 


This not-so-subtle form of resistance allowed Hip Hoppas to express 
their distaste for their forced experiences and this expression has been 
one of the ways in which Hip Hop has connected with people around 
the world. Their expressions and the power of and their ability to make 
their voice heard strike a chord with people frustrated by their own 
silence. “Rap’s global industry-orchestrated (but not industry-created) 
presence illustrates the power of the language of rap and the salience of 
the stories of oppression and creative resistance its music and lyrics tell” 
(Rose, 1994, p. 19). The content also speaks to the masses of oppressed 
people for the same reasons 


Thecries of pain, anger, sexual desire, and pleasure that rappers articulate 
speak to Hip Hop’s vast fan base for different reasons. For some, rappers 
offer symbolic prowess, a sense of black energy and creativity in the face 
of omnipresent oppressive forces; others listen to rap with an ear toward 
the hidden voices of the oppressed, hoping to understand America’s large, 
angry , and ‘unintelligible’ population. (Rose, 1994 p. 19 


Bakari Kitwana, former Executive Editor of The Source magazine, 
focuses his attention beyond the essential elements of Hip Hop (the music, 
break dancing, graffiti, dejaying, style and attitude). Instead, he looks at 
“new attitudes and beliefs of young blacks” and the sociopolitical forces 
that have shaped a generation of Black youths with birth years from 
1965-1984, which he calls “The Hip Hop Generation.” Kitwana (2002 
identifies the deaths of two figureheads in Hip Hop music, Tupac Shakur 
and Christopher Wallace (Notorious B.I.G.) as the “coming of age” of 
the Hip Hop generation. This coming of age happened not in the sense 
that those in the Hip Hop generation grew up because they were forced 
to deal with the losses of its two biggest stars (forcing many to r 


their own lives and actions), but the deaths marked an acknowledge- 


ment and a consciousness of the very existence of a culture that was 
distinct from generations in the past. This identification and sense of self 
is important to the establishment of the argument that those included 
in the Hip Hop generation have a distinct identity to be formed and 
that Hip Hop itself is deeply embedded in their identity formation. The 
implications of a Hip Hop identity and consciousness are crucial to the 
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establishment of a Critical Hip H in classro¢ 


today where much influence over i itv formation is exer 


Critical Hip Hop Pedagogy 
The classroom has become a place of fear and alienation for some 


students. Confronted with a disaffirming curriculum and an unfamil 


iar system of values, students enter into a classroom and are asked to 


Hiy 


Hop culture and music into the classroom could go a long way in helping 


achieve at a prescribed standard of excellence. The integration « 
these students critically understand and combat their fears, making the 
task of learning, not only more enjoyable, but more productive. As see1 
by Morrell and Duncan-Andrad “teaching Hip Hop as a musi 
and a culture of resistance can facil the development of critical 
consciousness in urban youth” (p 

What is needed now is the integration of Hip Hop music and Hip 
Hop culture into the classroom fused with a critical interrogation of o] 
pression which could begin the process of re-humanizing the educative 
process. Embedded in Hip Hop are the beliefs and values of the youth 
today. Isay embedded because many critics of Hip Hop only choose to see 
the superficial, corporate driven expressions of Hip Hop and immediate} 
move to condemn Hip Hop as an immoral influence that is ruining the 
moral fibers of society (McWhorter, 2003). If, though, we look beyond the 
significance of Hip Hop as a corporation to the values and beliefs that 
began with the originators of Hip Hop culture, Hip Hop represents an 
authentic voice of youth culture (Mahiri, 1998). Today, we have a unique 
opportunity to tap into the humanity of children by engaging their voices 
in authentic dialogue, on their terms, which has the potential to transform 
the landscape of humanity now and forever more 

Integrating Hip Hop in the educational system provides the op 
portunity to shake people’s foundations by injecting said system with a 
shot of humanity. Students’ identities and the narrative that describes 
the students’ identity are often inauthentic in that they are often con 
structed without the participation of the students themselves. In op 
position to this process, the counter-narrative empowers the students 
as they engage in a critical dialogue about the themes which have been 
previously identified and which lead to the exploration of an authentic 
identity. This practice is in contrast to the dominant identity which is 
often prescribed to them. Exploration of this counter-dominant iden 
tity through dialogue leads to Freire’s consientizacao, a concept which 
serves to humanize both the oppressed and the oppressor. With this, I 
am attempting to help students construct a narrative that accurately 
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represents them and highlights the development of a language of cri- 
tique and transcendence and consientizacao, which again represents the 
development of the awakening of critical consciousness (Freire, 2002 


These components are the foundations which lead to the acquisition of 


a consciously critical identity through which students could be equipped 
to revolutionize not only instruction, but the social fabric of the world 
as we know it 


Notes 


Griots are either sedentary or traveling wordsmiths who often use poetry, 
proverbs, and rhythm to teach villagers about their history (Hale, 1998 

The concept of “re-membering” is one which emerged from the death, dying 
ind bereavement literature and it “emphasizes the ongoing story of relation 
ship... Drawing on practices of story telling, narrative legacy and rituals, these 
practices aim to keep relationships alive... In the flexibility of stories, relation 
ships can even develop new qualities and enhanced dimensions” (Hedtke & 
Winslade, 2004 

Understood as the beliefs, traditions, habits, and values that control the 
behavior of the majority of the people in a social-ethnic group. These include 
the people’s way of dealing with their problems of survival and existence as a 
continuing group (International Technology Education Association, 2004 

One million records were sold 

“Taking something in its raw state (no loans from the bank, no help from 
parents) and trying to make a dollar out of fifteen cents” (KRS-One, 2003 

I am using violent, not to represent a physical confrontation, but violent 
defined as acting with or marked by or resulting from great force or energy o1 
emotional intensity 
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“To educate is simply to form,” Freire (1998, 39) tells us. Who forms 
and who is being formed? And how do we prepare ethical, critically con- 
scious educators who will, as Freire envisions, respect their students as 
whole human beings? How do we foster a critical consciousness in new 
teachers, teachers who themselves are part of a culture that is embed 
ded with inequity and oppressive systems, schools being one of the most 
important systems to maintain and normalize social injustice. “Teachers 
are not simply curriculum dispensers, but rather are cultural workers 
committed to addressing the contextual issues facing our students, our 
schools, and our communities” (Kincheloe, et al., 2000, p. 5). To become 
cultural workers, a critical consciousness—a wide awakeness—is re- 
quired. This article examines the fostering of critical consciousness in 
new teachers through student teaching abroad 


The 21% Century School Context 


Paulo Freire’s idea of conscientization, the raising of a critical con- 
sciousness in educators, remains one of the major challenges for those 
who prepare teachers for our nation’s public schools during this era of 
technocratic, mechanistic testing, which is supported by No Child Left 
Behind legislation. Yet, this legislation is not unexpected for “how can 
one expect a government that makes its elitism and authoritarianism 
manifest ... in its politics |to be a proponent of] the autonomy of schools” 
(Freire, 1998b, p. 10)? 
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The freedom that teacher 
curriculum has decreased and is1 being replace 
one-size-fits-all, and scripted materials for the teacher. “Their autonomy 
and the autonomy of their schools are restrained from producing what 
the prepackaged practice promises: children who enjoy freedom, who are 
critical and creative” (Freire, 1998b, p. 9). Recent events have forecast 
what the future may be like for ne 

Teachers who try to teach through challenging questions and activ 
engagement are struggling at times with being reprimanded oreven fired 
In an article on the parental support for a teacher wh« is dismissed 
for not using scripted instruction, David Cutler describes the principal 
charge that the teacher did not “teach the curriculum.” Cutler goes on to 
quote the teacher, stating that he was fired for his teaching approach as he 

as following the district curriculum but “|i/nstead of direct teaching. . . he 

divides his students into groups. each dedicated to a different academi 
subject, 


lcreating al ‘learning center’ method |th: ws students t 


help each other, learn by themselves, and progress at their own pac 
all under his guidance or assisted by parent volunteers” (Boston Glob: 
February 9, 2006). The conflation of curriculum with instruction reduce 
teaching to a mechanical activity, increasingly constricting the decision 


making and curriculum making of a teacher. Freire argued that for an 


reason “to transform the experience of education into a matter of simpl 


technique is to impoverish what is fundamentally human in this experi 

ence: namely, its capacity to form the human person” (Freire 1998). What 

opportunities are there for teacher-candidates to see otherwise when they 

do fieldwork in classrooms, especially those who use direct or scripted or 
: 


prepackaged instruction and materials? And how can teachers become 


cultural workers if they are critically unaware of their own cultur¢ 


Cultural Identity of a Teacher 


An identity emerges out of one’s cultural upbringing. That identity we 
carry with us throughout our living and relating to others. For a teacher, 
identity motivates and colors the social dynamics of teaching, as well a 
the pedagogical approaches used to teach. If a teacher does not reflect 
on the impact of culture upon his or her identity, the ramifications for 
students are immense. Freire argues that a teacher's cultural identity is 
the engine that moves whatever happens in the classroom (Freire, 1998 
If a teacher is critical in the Freirean sense, that is, has a depth of aware 
ness of herself as in reciprocal relation to her students, an awareness of 
connection and justice, then the teacher will work towards the well being 
and critical consciousness of her students—on their behalf, not hers. Their 
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work together in the classroom will raise their consciousness of their place 
in the world, of themselves as actors and agents, rather than as passive 
recipients (Freire, 1998, p. 108). To teach in the Freirean sense of criti- 
cal educational practice to question, to challenge, to become aware of 
possibilities in life, not to accept the status quo. As Freire states, 


critical educational practice is to make possible the conditions in 
which the learners, in their interaction with one another and with 
their teachers, engage in the experience of assuming themselves as 
social, historical, thinking, communicating, transformative, creative 
persons; dreamers of possible utopias, capable of being angry because 
of a capacity to love. (Freire, 1998, p. 45 


For Freire, the aim of educational practice is to foster a sense of 
efficacy and action in students, rather than place them in the position 
of being the object of a teacher’s work. The students are the center of 
learning—and learning leads to action in their self-interest. Contrast 
this with the traditional paradigm of teacher-centered classroom, where 
the teacher practices a banking method of teaching, where students 
are repositories for teacher content, a classroom where students must 
answer other people’s questions (Freire, 1970, p. 71) 

To shift this traditional paradigm and move into critical educational 
practice requires of a teacher a willingness to be part of her student's 
learning, where learning is dialogical and reciprocal, active on each 
person’s part. The teacher in this situation has authority, but this is 
used to set conditions of learning that engage students in understanding 
themselves and others, in identifying issues that impact their lives, in 
naming that which inhibits their educative, social, and creative growth as 
persons and dreamers. The teacher must be predisposed to turn towards 
her students as co-workers as well as guide them in their learning to 
name their world (Freire, 1998, p. 102 

To move into this Freirean paradigm, a teacher needs to be aware of 
her differences with her students as well as her connections with them 
Both, teacher and students are subjects; students are not objects, as in 
the banking method, but subjects who act upon their world. Subjectiv- 


ity, the human interaction between people, must be predicated upon 


respect: respect for the agency of the student, and a teacher's respect for 
herself as critical practitioner. She cannot view her role as a teacher to 
impose or to control her students. Rather, she must work with and along 
side them, listening to their questions and constructing the learning of 
topics around those questions. And one can only listen to another if it is 
grounded in respect for that person. Respect changes all relationships, 
and is, according to Freire, fundamental to being a critical practitioner 
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“|The first step toward this respect is the recognition of our identity 


the recognition of what we are in the practical activity in which we enga 
Freire, 1998b, p. 71). Through r t. students 


g their own 
agency, their own self-assumption of who they are and how they might 
influence their conditions. When a teacher enters a new classroom in a 
new cultural environment and sch ingular opportunity to becom 
or enhance a critical practitioner! nce given. Sometimes teacher-can 

didates have been prepared in a program that ignores the socio-political 
context of education, where the technical approach is privileged with no 
questioning as to the teacher's authority to know what and how to teach 
Such unexamined assumptions wreak havoc upon the new teacher who 
happens to be placed in a classroom with students of different ethni 

linguistic, cultural backgrounds. Unless the teacher is predisposed to 
question herself, to see her students as subjects and to desire to work 
with them rather than impose upon them, the classroom cannot become 
atransformative space where learning and engagement can thrive. Freire 
warns us that “|plurely pragmatic training, with its implicit or openly 
expressed elitist authoritarianism, is incomparable with the learning and 


practice of becoming a ‘subject’ (Freire, 1998, p. 46 


Overseas Student Teaching Program 


Ohio University is an active member of the Consortium for Overseas 
Student Teaching (COST), an association that places education students 
in schools in foreign countries to fulfill student teaching requirements 
Since 1973, the COST Program has collaboratively arranged student 
teaching experiences at receiving COST institutions in fifteen countries 
to develop the skills and dispositions associated with teaching, but in 
international settings. Prospective teachers who apply to COST become 
engaged in potentially transformative experiences by working in a school 
in another country under the mentorship of a classroom cooperating 
teacher and a COST university superviso1 

The COST Program provides opportunities for new teachers to be 
come critical, to assume their subjectivity within classrooms through 
encountering new cultures and | arming to navigate as part of that 
culture. In COST, we do not presume to think that critical practice and 
consciousness occurs on its own simply by exposing a new teacher to a 
new cultural environment. Rather, consistent guidance and exposure 
to new ideas and skills sets are the conditions provided so that a new 
shting for 


teacher can question her identity without resistance and fi 
control of the situation. The key is to cultivate an appreciation for differ 
ence and to help the new teacher situate herself as a subject, unfinished 
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and changing, willing to learn new ways of seeing not only teaching, 
but the world as well. Respect for differences must be made explicit and 
specific as a disposition to be fostered prior to going abroad and then 
during the student teaching experience overseas 

Respect is one of those values that manifest itself in a classroom 
in its own language and attitude. For example, when a COST teacher 
stops and listens to a student’s ideas and responds to those ideas seri- 
ously, students can see how she respects who they are as people. A 
COST teacher, moreover, who participates in afterschool activities with 
her students, who coaches or teaches, or attends student club or team 
events, places herself in the position of acknowledging her students 
outside of the classroom. Thereby, she demonstrates her respect for 
them. Relationship building is the glue of respect, and for teachers it is 
accessible. All a teacher has to do is show up, and students take note 

COST students are drawn into the life and activity of school, in part, 
because their life is centered around school and teaching—at least at the 
start of theirexperience. Encountering students in extracurricular activities 
shifts the perspective of COST teachers to see their students as people with 
complex interests and lives. Stories about families are exchanged, views 
on sports events are on-going conversations, and meeting family members 
who attend a competition increases the experience of the COST teacher 
to better understand the students in the classroom. A COST teacher in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, for example, was an outstanding chess player. He 
joined the school chess club, and soon discovered that a third grader and 
the school custodian were excellent chess players, quite advanced. Not only 
did this tournament reveal unexpected talent, but his obvious enjoyment of 
playing chess allowed others to see him in a different way, too. “Sometimes 
a simple, almost insignificant gesture on the part of a teacher can have a 
profound formative effect on the life of a student” (Freire, 1998, p. 46) 

We encourage COST students to actively participate in all areas of 
school life for this reason, namely students having a “profound formative 
effect.” The COST student is a stranger in a strange land; and her students 
are only too willing to guide her into their culture. This extracurricular 
interaction weaves a web that is carried into the classroom and in teach- 
ing. Respect emerges in significant forms as the COST teacher gets to see 


students in new surroundings, demonstrating their prowess in sports or 


games or drama. Recognition of students’ talent—or oftentimes simply 
their efforts—is enough to provide incentive for learning and increased 
participation in academic endeavors. While most experienced teachers 
know this and attempt to attend student events after school, the new 
teacher frequently is unaware of the kind of understanding gained by 
participating in these important socializing activities. The act of partici- 
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pating, of recognizing a student fromclass who is playing soccer or chess, 


for instance, enhances education into what it should be—an experience 


of the whole person, rather than a solely academic task 
COST teachers see everything about a school as “nx 

even as they describe what is common to most schools: teacher 

clubs, students and their behaviors. In another culture and coun 


the familiar is made unfamiliar, providing an invaluable 


opportunity fo1 
the new teacher to really see, to become conscious} 


wware of the physical, 
] 


the social, and the academic manifestations of the life of a school 


Freire also notes that the hidden curriculum of school life should 


ching is 
not the mechanical repetition of this or that but a comprehension of the 


draw our attention. Hence, he writes, “What is important in te 


value of sentiments, emotions, and desir¢ Freire, 1998, p. 48). Critical 
educational practice is linked to a teacher's capacity to see student 
exciting, complete, vivid human beings, who have skills, knov 


understandings about themselves and the world. A t« 


ledge ind 
acher who can tap 


into students’ prior knowledge and skills can foster their curiosity about 
new ways of thinking, different ways of being through their teaching 


What a powerful pedagogical lesson this is for a new teacher, comin; 


to glimpse the world through the eyes of her students and to recognize 
how much they know and can teach her about their world, their cow 
try, their culture. This awareness is all the more memorable 


because the COST student is in a new culture where she is 


and acute 


pushe d to 
suspend her cultural as well as her educational paradigms 


Teacher as Cultural Worker 


For Freire, the concept of cultural identity is a “dynamic relation 
ship between what we inherit and what we acquire” (Freire, 1998, p. 46 
When COST students travel abroad, they are stretched to interact with 
all manner of differences as they navigate airports, ground transporta 
tion, and find their ways to their school community. While it is common 
for the overseas COST supervisor to meet the COST student when he 
or she lands, with the first breath of air in the new country, the COST 
student rapidly must adjust to light and sound, geography and road 
systems. The accents, signage, building organization, and so forth urge 
the COST student to keep alert. In fact, this is a necessary disposition 
to being a teacher in the classroom, to see and to sense the nuances of 
change and differences that young people bring into the classroom each 
day. If a teacher is to be responsive and respectful to her students, she 
must be always “wide awake,” alert to subtle shifts in mood or behavior 


in them. “It is in experiencing the differences that we discover ourselv 
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as I’s and you’s” (Freire, 1998b, p. 71). The experience of awareness of 
oneself and one’s culture can foster a more critical way of looking at 
schools, at students, and at what it means to teach 

Sometimes what we acquire ideologically from our socio-cultural 
upbringing challenges the COST student (and all of us, really) when 
we travel abroad and live in another culture. Each time we relate to an- 
other, we interpret from our cultural foundation, and this can sometimes 
be tension filled. While we may be conditioned by our culture, we are, 
however, not predetermined by it (Freire, 1998b, p. 71). We can reason 
our way through the cultural tension. The “wide awakeness” assists in 
this process because the sense of cultural balance has shifted within 
the COST student to allow openness to consider another point of view 
When a person is within one’s dominant culture, rejecting differences 
and thinking (subconsciously) that one’s culture is better than another 
becomes the normative way of looking at the world. Living abroad shakes 
a normative view so the COST students become aware of their mono- 
cultural attitude. In a wonderful irony, the COST students’ attempts 
to understand another culture frequently awakens their awareness of 
their own culture and beliefs. And out of this emerges an appreciation 
for the culture and the foundation of understanding it 

These pathways of understanding guide the COST teacher towards 
a new openness that increases with each experience. Over the weeks of 
student teaching abroad, the COST student begins to “feel” at home in 
the new culture, and the texture of the reflections they write reveal this 
disposition. The COST teacher as cultural worker, that is, one who can 
live in multiple cultures, navigates with acceptance through the new 
channels of cultural perspectives. It is in the experiencing of difference 
that we experience who we are (Freire, 1998b, p. 71). And in our aware- 
ness comes knowing; and with knowing, growth 

Many COST students who have chosen to student teach abroad and 
have returned to the United States come back as teachers who are cul- 
tural workers. They have lived in another culture, as a different cultural 
being, and learned to be part of their new culture while at the same 
time becoming aware of their own culture. They return enhanced. For 
some, they are transformed in their vision of themselves as educators 
Walking into their own classrooms in the United States, they bring with 
them a “wide awakeness” that allows them to see and respond to their 
students. While they share their experiences abroad with their students, 
COST teachers also have aconfidence about themselves that distinguishes 


them from other first year teachers. This confidence has been earned by 


living in and among different cultural beings, and working to understand 
themselves in relation to those who at first are deemed different 
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Freire states that teachers are al s engaged in ethic 
making, whether or not they take responsibility for it (Freire 


87). COST teachers are awakened to this responsibility be 


can never assume their students understand what the 
it is predicated upon some cultural norm. The taken 
teachers can bring into their teaching simply dissolves 
time a COST teacher mistakenly does this in the ov 
Learning, then, becomes explicitly 
Freire when he writes, “I cannot | teacher without exposing \ 
am. Without revealing, either reluctantly or with simplicity, the wa 
I relate to the world” (Freire, 1998, p. 87). Extending this, the COST 
teacher cannot escape who she is as a person and as 
decision regarding curriculum and each action regarding classroom 
behavior and expectations mirror brightly to the COST teacher her 
sumptions—and she must adapt and think. This is the wide awakeness 
that illuminates critical consciousness. And the classroom becomes 
new world, where possibility for c1 m, for freedom, for 1 
root in the teacher 

One COST teacher wrote me t are w each year he s¢ 
dents as a new culture to be discovered, to learn as much as 
takes nothing for granted. he says, which tends to annoy | 
but reaps invaluable results in the relationships with his students and 
their academic progress under his guidance. While he brings in stories 
and artifacts to share with his students, he also teaches them about our 
U.S. society. He builds on his stories to help his students become “wide 
awake” as well to their social consciousness, especially around issues 
of race and class. This teacher’s enlarged vision and understanding of 
others he attributes directly to his experiences overseas 

Such teachers are, at their best, cultural workers 
their students year after year what it means to be awake to the world 


beginning with the world in their classroom. Respect is constituted 


through relations between the teacher, the student, and the curricu 
lum in a space that honors critical thinking and questioning. A teacher 
who herself is a learner, who is humble and knows she does not know, 
remains awake. She understands that “|als a teacher I cannot help the 
students to overcome their ignorance if I am not engaged permanently) 
in trying to overcome my own” (Freire, 1998, p. 89). And, in closing, one 
question is asked: Don’t our nation’s children deserve a teacher who has 
been moved to risk, to experience the discontinuity of being immersed in 
a new culture, and to model the freedom to be a citizen of the world? 
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In literacy programs, the subject of Social Studies is not always 
present. At least it is not foregrounded. When it appears, it does so in 
a secondary way, without its critical properties. In fact, this subject is 
frequently reduced to dimensions of little value in knowing and un- 
derstanding reality. It is common to see Social Studies taught as the 
memorization of dates, names, places, and heroes. This teaching that 
places value on what one memorizes may even lead to a student earning 
good grades in school, but it certainly does not lead to one doing well 
in life, applying what he/she learned to real life situations (Gee, 2003) 
Social Studies as a mere collection of facts does not allow students to 
understand the complex relations present in society. But this is the way 
traditional Social Studies have been taught—assessing the memory of 
students and their ability to recall names and facts as opposed to asses: 
ing their analytical intelligence. Making connections in teaching words 
through the teaching and understanding of the world makes literacy 
teaching more complex and interesting 

In a program called Literacy for Social Inclusion, taking place in rural 
communities of Northeastern Brazil, educators are trying to expand and 
deepen the concept that the subject of Social Studies can have a very im- 
portant role in the development of one’s literacy. This program proposes 
that school, being a social space, should open its doors to the discussion 
of the reality of its students, starting with the experiences students bring 
with them into the classroom. It is then, in sharing their experiences, that 
alternative possibilities of intervention, of applying the word to change 
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the world, are created. This prog 
1970), proposes that teaching 

bring to the classroom, as the 

for the learning and discussion 

awareness that students already 
classroom—fostering a meta 

Learners gain an awareness 

they knew and gain critical knowled f what they dor 
for the teacher as well). Finally 


teachers engage in social change, in the transformati 


Participatory Approach 


The Freirean approach, also called cipatory, learner-centered 
or liberatory education, revol iround the dis ion of issues that 
are pertinent to the students, part of their real-life experi s. Th 
concept is that education and kno\ ge have va ly if they help 
people free themselves from oppressive social conditions. To understand 
the Freirean approach, it is ortant to understand the de ( 
three phrases: (1) generative words and themes, (2 
dialogue among equals, and (3) problem posing. Generati 
themes are the basis for the conversation, reading, and writing 
ties. Students start with encoding and decoding exercises and move ti 
more complex activities. Collaboration and dialogue among equals is the 
concept that teaching takes place in a culture circle, wh iche 
students face one another and discuss issues that are relevant t 
and their lives. Problem posing escribing objects, pictures, and writ 
ten text that are seen by the teacher and students. Students examine 
the relationship between themselves and the object as well as what th 


feel about what they see; they also articulate the problem illustrated 
and propose solutions (Peyton & Crandall, 1995). This approach works 
with themes and words that are important to the lives of the learners 
Further, it extends the themes and activities being studied into action 
so that the learner’s lives can be improved 

The participatory approach is learner-centered, because what will 


be learned and the use of what will be | 


earned are determined through 
ongoing negotiation between teachers and students. This takes place 
through dialogue and is the very reason that dialogue is so important 
to the Freirean approach to teaching literacy. However, Freire’s theory 
does not stop with the fact that it is learner-centered. More important 
than that is the fact that his theory advocates literacy as a venue fo1 


social change and personal transformation 
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Literacy for Social Inclusion 


This program proposes that students engage in constructing the 
system that represents the written language. Learning is therefore a 
constructive process in which the individual, through hypotheses con 
structed from what one already knows, confronts his/her hypotheses with 
reality, and rethinks them according to this experience. The pedagogy 
of this program encompasses reading and writing as processes of con- 
structing meaning and learning as a consequence of the learner's action 
over his/her reality. It is important to note that in any pedagogy, even 
in the most apparently simple, there is a justification for its creation, 
implementation and goals, even if not explicit. No practice is neutral 
While this is true, the pedagogy of this program differs from others as 
it shows coherence between its theory and practice, which is only pos- 
sible through the constant reflection of the action in which students and 
teachers engage inside and out of the classroom 

The process of acquiring literacy is not simply learning how to read 
the word, to decode written words, or simply to mechanically organize 
mathematic algorithms. There ought to be a reading, an interpretation 
of the world each student brings, from his/her own life, culture, life expe 
riences. and the relations in which one engages daily. All of these come 
before one’s access to the written word. The students’ lives and previous 
experiences, their cultural capital (Foucault, 1978), need to be considered 
up front so that the specific words being learned in the classroom reflect 
the lives of the students and who they are as well as what they do 

In this way, it is necessary to get past, at least toa certain extent, some 
ideas traditionally incorporated in Social Studies, such as the memoriza- 
tion of unrelated facts. It is important to introduce to the subject tools 
that will permit the literacy learner to comprehend and uncover the rela- 
tions in which he/she is socially involved. Joining literacy and the critical 
teaching of Social Studies, therefore, offers the student the tools to not 
only understand his/her place in society and the systems of that society, 
but to try to take action to improve his/her conditions. In this way, the 
word taught in the classroom transcends the classroom walls and applies 
to the worlds of the learners, allowing them to engage in social change 

It is important to understand that the society in which we live is 
not a conglomeration of equal people, nor is it the mathematical sum 
of its components. If this were the way to understand a society, its 
tems, and the individuals who are part of it, we would not need Social 
Sciences but a machine to calculate all the similar individuals making 
up our society. In reality, though, our society is very complex and its 
individuals are different on many grounds. A society is fundamentally 
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the relationship that individual r ind cl 

enact amongst themselves. These | in many 

family, school, church, work, leisure 
Understanding one’s work (its1 

goods, supply and demand rul 

understanding of society. Thi 

their work situations, students v 

of social production, how goods 

who appropriates them. If we 

perspectives, we will go beyond 

and understand their inner work 

paths to a better understanding ¢ 

transforming the literacy proces 

change, linking the word and the 


Redefining Educators 


Educators must leave aside the traditional definitions of te: 
owner/depositor of knowledge, and student as receptacle of knowledg¢ 


as this banking system of education has proven quite ineffective ( Freire 
1970). Teachers must understand how their students learn, so that they 
will be better able to elaborate and offer meaningful situations in whicl 
the learning of oral and written language takes place. Any activity of 
reading and writing will have to start from what the student alread) 
knows, and not of what he/she ignores. Auerbach (1992) wrote about th 
importance of social context as a resource that informs literacy devel 
opment. She stated that if teachers have a broad definition of literacy 
and include a broad range of activities and practices that are part of the 
students’ everyday lives, social context becomes a rich resource that can 
give information instead of stopping the learning process 

Blurring the line that delineates and separates the roles of stu 
dents and teachers, educators in this program must look at students as 
constructing their own knowledge, in fact as co-constructing their own 
knowledge (Ochs & Capps, 2001) through narrating their life experiences 
while making sense of them through critical eyes. In this process of co 
construction of knowledge, adults in the Literacy for Social Inclusio 
program start from what they know, as upon entering school they already 
have avery particular understanding ofreading and writing and of their 
roles in the world. Each learner has already devised a way to deal with 
the literate society in which they live. In this process of co-construction 
of knowledge, students start by co-telling their stories, then proceed to 


producing their symbolic representation. This symbolic representation 
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may start with hard to read lines drawn on a paper, which at that point 
can only be read by the author him/herself. Students then progress as 
they understand letters as representing sounds in a word. Finally, they 
represent spoken words as words written on a paper, going through the 
phonemic, syllabic, and finally the alphabetic representation 


Teaching Situated Literacy 


The process of becoming literate does not restrict itself to the learn 
ing of reading and writing. While reading and writing words, sentences, 
and decontextualized texts is part of it, so is the reading of the reality, 
the reading of the space and actions of people. Whether or not we want 
to or know how to engage in the reading of the world, the need to un- 
derstand the world is imperative to best lead one’s life. One of the key 
points in the teaching of the world is to understand social relationships, 
so as to better intervene and modify them. We must, therefore, prepare 
literacy classes, not as the teaching of the word per se, but the reading 
of the word in relationship to the world 

In starting to teach literacy informed by Social Studies, this program 
in Northeastern Brazil begins by approaching Social Studies as the 
history of human beings. This more concrete approach allows students 
to situate and understand themselves as historical beings. From this 
understanding, they start unveiling social relationships in the world 
and gain critical understanding of history as it relates to international 
influences on work relations 


First Lesson, Learners as Historical Beings 


Here, I discuss the first days of implementing the literary program 
While I was a participant, observinga classroom of adults, the elementary 
school teacher in me saw how these concepts may apply to elementary 
students as well. While “lilt is impossible to export pedagogical practices 
without reinventing them” (Macedo & Araujo Freire, 1998, p.xi), I want 
to invite you to read what they propose and try to recreate and re-write 
the ideas discussed for your own teaching situation or context 

One objective of the program is to allow the worker-student to enter 
the reading and writing world. He/she must also grasp the reading of the 
time and language, or discourse (Gee, 1996) of spaces, through which 
he/she has passed. It is important to value the many forms of expressing 
the experiences and lives of students. Teachers must include these in 
the teaching and learning of reading and writing to better enable the 
understanding and construction of each learner's life in society. The 
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student must understand that the human being is a result of natural 
and cultural evolution and is transformed in turn as he/she transforms 
nature and society (Nucleo de Ensino, Pesquisa e Extensao em Educaca 
de Jovens e Adultos, 1999 

In investigating the origin of human beings, students are invited to 
explore and understand that physical appearance and cultural manifes 
tations are not fixed, but only a stage of one’s historical evolution 
first class of this unit, students and teacher explore the origi 
beings in terms of who they are and what their future is 
of this program, Social Studies must address the natural curiosity of the 
human being—to know himself/herself and the world in which he/sh« 
lives. Further, it must as a result of the co-construction of this knowledge 
allow individuals to better understand the world in which they live as 
well as their role in this world. The combination of Social Sciences with 


the teaching of literacy therefore fosters a formation of a socially awar 


individual, who acquires the word as a tool to understand and promote 
be lief 


id 
To understand the world in which we live, we must keep in mind that 


social change in the world according to one’s needs an 


we jointly construct that world. Each one of us is a key piece of the puzzle 
Without one’s participation in the world, it would not be what it is; with 
our participation, the world can become a better place. Since history per 
se, as traditionally taught, displays many removed and abstract concepts, 
Literacy for Social Inclusion initiates the teaching of Social Studies and 
literacy through the theme “learning about me through the other 

The premise of coupling these two areas is seen in action in the 
classroom on the first day of classes. ' teacher tells students that each 
one of them has a history. The idea is that each of us was born, grew 
played, worked, fought, loved, and o1 y will die. Even though each 
has a life and lives in familiar places, the history of each of us is differ 


ent. That said, the teacher invites students to engag 


e in oral practic 
by telling them that in life, each has different experiences and different 
lives as historical agents. With that, the teacher invites each learner to 
turn to the person next to them and tell their life history. Subsequently 
they will tell the class the life story they learned from the other 
Following these introductions, students orally co-construct their 
life narratives and the reporting of these narratives to the class. Each 
individual is then invited to represent the important facts of their lives 
by drawing a cartoon-like strip. After finishing the construction of the 
cartoon strip, groups are formed and each author shares the strip as 
he/she orally tells the group what the drawings represent. This allows 
students to explore what they know and share their knowledge without 
being restricted by their limited literacy skills. Yet, it allows them to 
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realize that one could only fully understand the cartoon with their narra- 
tion. The need for language, whether oral or written, is foregrounded 

Together they choose an event in the lives of each participant to 
represent as a mimed skit in the classroom. The class has to try to recon- 
struct the narrative, by attaching words to the actions being represented 
and trying to guess whose story it is. The knowledge of the structure of 
a narrative is revealed when they try to construct a linear story (Ochs & 
Capps, 2001). Then the author of the story tells his or her own narration of 
the story and the class discusses the similarities and differences between 
narratives constructed by each author through the drawing compared to 
narratives constructed through the class skit. The perspective of different 
versions of the same event is then critically analyzed 

Another realization arises through the discussion ofhow each learner 
has different histories, although most of them grew up in the same town 
Together they try to construct a collective story, finding it very difficult, 
as there are so many different events, even though they are part of the 
same community and have much in common. Leaving this problem to 
be discussed later, the discussion turns towards the similarities and 
differences in the lives of each of them. Also, they start discussing the 
intrinsic relations to the history of the others in the classroom 

The group goes on to discuss what it is to be a human being. As they 
come up with words, the teacher draws a web on the board and lists every 


word as it is said. As words are said, they are read aloud in chorus. They 
end the first meeting by writing a couple of sentences with much scaffold- 
ing (Vygotsky, 1978) provided by the teacher. Basic sentence structures 
are provided on the board and possible words for filling in the blank are 
also listed as generated by the students in defining human beings. The 
sentences are: My name is [am They leave excited 


(smiles beaming from their faces) and talking about how they were al- 
ready writing on the first day of class. That sense of accomplishment is, 
according to the teacher, the indication that they will come back to the 
second class. The motivation to attend classes is of paramount importance, 
especially considering attendance in this program is not mandatory 
They told me they could hardly wait to do their homework—to learn the 
story of their names by asking a family member how their names were 
chosen and how their surnames came about. The teacher suggests they 
bring their birth certificates. Information about the acquisition of a birth 
certificate is provided to those who never had one. The first step towards 
understanding one’s history is taken 

Following this class, students discuss the uniqueness of their names 
and of themselves. They start to touch on historical concepts such as the 
construction of history, mathematical concepts such as chronology (pas- 
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and the writing of numbers. Language is learned accord 
ingly, via the symbolic representation of oral lang through writing 
Through the word, they start to have an understanding of their worlds 
In the first unit of study, topics such as uncovering my history, what | 
am, my image, discussing our origins, our origins as told by other peopl 
and I am a historical subject, are discussed. Along the way, reading and 
writing skills are taught. As Freire 


a critical reading of the v 
cultural reading of the 
ages and comparisons, arri 
the world both theoreti: 
become truly 


in such ways as to effect positi 


Perspective of One Student 


Two months after observing this lesson, I returned and interviewed 
some students. One of the students, Zefa (pseudonym), was among 
many who spontaneously remembered their first lesson. Here is what 
she adds to our understanding of this program from the perspective of 
one participant 

Zefa: The first homework \ 

about myself...that’s whe 

were born, your birthday 

history. When I went to sch 

I learned about the history 


Mariana: Does your teacher t 


Zefa: I don’t know. I don’t think 
make us read stuff tha 
and write and we learn how 


outside of school 
Mariana: How? 


Zefa: She helps us learn hov 

mation we need, how to get 

get registered you don’t get re 
we talk about our duties. W 

situations 


Zefa’s perspective adds to the importance of rethinking the definition 
and teaching of literacy. She values the connections of learning to read 
and write the word as applied to reading and writing the world, engag 
ing in personal and social change 
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Challenge 


In today’s world, we teachers must strive to reconceptualize our defi 
nitions of literacies and our approaches to teaching literacy. According 
to James Gee (1996) literacy needs to be couched in terms of acquiring 
a secondary Discourse. He defined Discourse as “ways of being in the 
world, or forms of life which integrate words, acts, values, beliefs, atti 
tudes, and social identities, as well as gestures, glances, body positions 
and clothes” (Gee, 1996, p.127). According to this definition of literacy, 
it is impossible to ignore the social ramifications of literacy, and it is 
imperative that we recognize how “reading the world,” as in the reading 
of historical locations for students in this program, underpins “reading 
the word” (Freire & Macedo, 1997). We educators must strive to value 
the knowledge students bring to the classroom and promote the reading 
and writing of words as a tool to read and (re)write our worlds 
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Freirean Cultural Lenses for Promoting 
Future Teacher Literacy Knowledge: 


Dominant Literacy Discourses 
and Majority Interns in a Minority High School 


Mary Frances Agnello 
T« XasS Te ( h l ive rsity 


How is it possible for us to work in a community without feeling the 


spirit of the culture that has been there for many years, without trying 
to understand the soul of the culture?” 


-Paulo Freire cited in Gadotti, 1994 


Introduction 


Upon reflection about my teaching practice, I began my first phase 
of qualitative research in literacy policy research, moving from practice 
to theory. The result of this part of the project was a history of literacy 
discourses 1970-1998 (Agnello, 2001). In that history, I traced the devel- 
opment of what Bernstein called official pedagogical discourse, utilizing 
discourse analytical procedures to frame a critical study of prescriptions 
for literacy development in landmark educational policies (Bernstein, 
1980). Citing official literacy statements as data, I constructed a history 
of four discourses of literacy including human capital, cultural, critical, 
and feminist literacies. The time range spans from the publication of 
Paulo Freire’s Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1970) to an effort to unite wel- 
fare and literacy in the Workforce Investment Act (1998). Most recently, 
I have added an analysis of No Child Left Behind in an effort to bring 
the dominant discourses of literacy study up to date. In sum, discourse 
analysis of landmark policy texts chronicled archaeological discursive 
relics that contributed to the development and regulation of a literate 
citizenry (Freire, 1970; Foucault, 1972; Agnello, 2001). Regulation results 
from discourses of human capital and cultural literacy and the power 
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exercised in many locations to perpetuate the knowledge arrangements 


} 


such discourses afford the political economy (Freire, 1970). For those on 


the bottom of the social hierarchy, oj sion often results from imple 


mented literacy policies (Freire, 1970; McNeil, 2000; Valenzuela, 2005 
In the second stage, I moved from theory to practice. The history of 


literacy discourses became a backdrop against which I approached critical 


applications of teaching literacy in a language arts methods class. The 
} 


objective of such teaching was to promote ref 


practice. Cochran-Smith (1991, 2001), Darling-Hammond (1990), and 


Darling-Hammond and Wise (1991) have discussed the possibilities fon 


ctive and critical teachin 


such critical practice in the turbulent seas of educational restructur 
ing resulting from policy reform. Followers of Freire promote reflection 
through teacher as researcher and teacher as public intellectual en 
deavors. In new multicultural times, with new literacy awareness, and 
upon new epistemological foundations of literacy research, I shared n« 
teaching methods and postformal practices with language arts methods 
students in order to transform schooling and the world (Kincheloe, 1991, 
1993; Giroux, 1988; Kincheloe & Steinberg, 1993; Agnello, 2006 
Responding to Duke and Mallette, who express a paucity of lenses 
utilized to explore the many facets of national literacy research, I pur 
sued archaeological, genealogical research, employing synthetic and 
interpretive discourse analysis of both student interns’ influences on 
their literacy development and formal literacy policy articulations. This 
research is phenomenological and hermeneutical making interpretive 
connections among future teachers’ experiences, national literacy policy, 
and the educational possibilities afforded a literate citizenry (Agnello, 
2001). Such multi-epistemological and multi-methodological endeavors 
promote change in the way we view knowledge connoted by the “truths” 
of literacy and the practices implemented to achieve such literacy at 
large. Revolutions and struggles evidenced in research methodologies. 
in education, and in literacy studies stem from epistemological question 
ing of the “inscription of political and social doctrines of progress into 
science” (Popkewitz, 1997, p. 18; Lankshear, 2001). This revolutionary 
phenomenon has occurred particularly in the production of knowledge, 
social sciences, and education that “question|s| the presuppositions of 
progress and power underlying intellectual work” (Popkewitz, 1997, p 
18). In the realm of critically reflective literacy instruction and research, 
an analytical stance necessitates reconsideration of what counts as both 
literacy and literacy studies. James Gee’s literacy insights (1991a, b, 
c, 2002), as well as those of others who have made strides in discourse 
analysis and literacy studies, support Duke and Mallette’s argument 
for multi-epistemological and multi-methodological research in these 
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new times for representing the basis of what counts as official literacy 
knowledge 

Within the contemporary movement toward understanding teacher 
educational development, there is greater interest in the development 
of individuals as teachers (Snow, 2001; van den Berg & Ross, 1999 
Research that probes self-development has come forward to be recog 
nized as worthy of study (Bullough & Pinnegar, 2001). The narrative 
has been utilized to understand the stories of peoples’ lives and their 
place within their social and historical contexts (Denzin & Lincoln, 
1994). Capturing the stories and experiences of teachers through their 
descriptions has been utilized in the realm of qualitative inquiry. Van 
Manen (1990) said, “|T|he meaning of pedagogy needs to be found in 
the experience of pedagogy, because the lived experience of pedagogy 
is all that remains if presuppositions are suspended. And so we need to 
search everywhere in the lifeworld for lived-experience material that, 
upon reflective examination, might yield something of its fundamental 
nature” (p. 53). Looking to the realm of literacy development or literate 
identity formation in pre-service teachers, this study focused on teachers’ 
responses to the open-ended query: “What have been the main influences 
on your literacy development?” Overall, the principal objective of the 
classroom study was to attempt to determine the “fit” of the influences 
of the interns’ literacy development into the broader literacy policies 
found in the social and educational environment and to discern in the 
process how to promote the art of literacy instruction in highly diverse 
teaching environments 

It was through the scope of mandated official literacy policy that I 
questioned to what degree the regulating influences of literacy have af. 
fected pre-service language arts teachers, and to what degree they move 
around and beyond prescriptions. If their literacy were formed by forces 
outside of the policy prescriptions, I wanted to know what lay beyond 
what they learned at school. And finally, I was interested in discern- 
ing to what degree critical literacy is missing from the future language 
arts instructors’ literacy repertoire. A more recent post study reflection 
reinforces the importance of providing a Freirean frame within which 
to understand the struggles of the local community, its history, and its 
local contexts to better match the literacy instruction to the learners 
This discussion of the multi-methodological approach to literacy re- 
search involved the following steps. First, I define discourse and lit- 


eracy discourses specifically. Doing archaeological research, I identify 


“truths” of literacy, framing what kinds of literacy are recommended 
in the rhetoric of serious landmark policy statements made 1983-2001 
chronologically. (See Figure 1.) The extracted discourses of literacy are 
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Figure 1. Literacy Policies, 1983-2001 
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Figure 1. Literacy Policies, 1983-2001 (continued) 
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framed in terms of utilitarianism for worker productivity called human 
capital literacy and cultural literacy traditions as I have interpreted 
them from education policies and references made to reading, writing, 
and literacy made therein 
The second analy synthesis of pre-service teachers’ discours 

to classify categories of the influences indicated by the language event, 
in this case, the interview. In Figure 2 are portrayed the influences on 
pre-service teachers’ development. Through a constant comparative 
hermeneutical methodology, I interpreted genealogical features of the 
data, (how power is exercised to form literate subjects), in this case, 
future language arts teachers). In Figure 3, relying on critical theory, 
I interpret how few references to social critique, social justice, or issues 
of equality are made by pre-service teachers and consider why their nor- 
mal literacy development excludes such enterprise. Post study Freirean 
lenses led to the questions generated in this chart (Gadotti, 1994) 


Theoretical Background 


Archaeology and genealogy as recommended by Foucault provide 
vehicles for assessing the social construction of meaning assigned concepts 
around which discourses are conducted, and the power those discourses 
represent. Utilizing discourse analytical methods of naming and fram- 
ing the discourses, the layering effect of truth formation of discours 
is made visible. The work of Michel Foucault enabled the study of the 
power and knowledge relations of discourses across the social sciences 
to explain social, governmental, religious, and self-regulation through 
social policies and practices (1972, 1978, 1980). Paulo Freire thought 


in Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1970), carried forward by his subsequent 
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Figure 2 








works and two generations of criticalists, arrived at an explanation of 
the manners in which literacy narrowly taught has profound conne 
tions to and can determine human experiences of the material world 


Freire, intent on examining how power is exercised in lig 


ht of literacy 
discursive formations, advised on-going examination of the learning 
and teaching setting where literacy instruction occurs. Literacy as 
knowledge and power relations, thus, is the assumption underlying this 
research wherein the analyst performs genealogy (explains how power 


is exercised) by determining how literate subjects are positioned by the 
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judgmental? 


discourses. In the case of the language arts students in their pre-service 
teacher educational methods course and internships, power is exercised 
over their literacy by the federal and state governments, high stakes test- 
ing in the public schools, the university system, the professor, university 
exit exams, local school districts, and the mentor teacher 

There is ample evidence that testing prescriptions for school success 
have become a respected indicator of school quality (Linn, 1993). In an 
era of testing, finding main ideas, grammatical errors, and context clues 
become the practice of literacy in preparation for standardized tests (Yeh, 
2001). The testing craze, although illustrated amply to be detrimental 
to education and many learners has been normalized (McNeil, 2000; 
Valenzuela, 2005). Foucault called this process normalization, meaning 
that discourses surrounding ideas of behavioral expectations and the 
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“scientific” practices resulting fri those expectations, render man 
otherwise pernicious practices normal (Foucault, 1972, 1978; Dreyfus 
Rabinow, & Foucault, 1982). Some of tl normal practices that produc: 
few objections, or at least not w publicized or vociferously articulated 


objections from those socialized into 1 lucation include tracking, 


t 
, patriarchal curriculum, and precedence of 


testing, textbook dependency 
economic productivity over citizenship in education and in daily life 

In many areas of policymaking th social and economic, discourses 
of literacy are evidently important as work and education initiatives are 
ashioned to improve and test literacy through many programs including 
fas] lt l test lit | y} lud 
schooling. In the 1980s atmosphere of national paranoia the inufa 

] 


tured crisis” began the movement t priate large sums of educational 


monies toward high stakes testing justified and advocate r economit 
productivity (Levin, 2001; Berliner & Biddle, 1997 orde better 
understand how discourses of literacy become normalized, it is in 

to ponder what comprises discourse in general and how kn 1 

power exercised through those discourses prevail or percolate beneath the 
surface of policymaking discussions. The connections between policy and 
practices are better comprehended when the normalization of regulation 
of the curriculum, and specifically, the essentials of education—reading 
and writing—are manifested through discussion or analysis. Such a task 
can be difficult. Bourdieu (1980) explains why 


The cunning of pedagogic reas 
extort what is essential while 
respect for forms and forms of 
natural manifestation of re Spe 


sions of politeness, which aly 


Implicit in Bourdieu’s assessment is the idea that discourses and thi 
decorum surrounding them are regulatory. From Foucault’s perspective, 
discourses can be identified as systems of thought which aim, tacitly or 
overtly, to produce and regulate knowledge (1972). In Freire’s view, the 
dominant discourses serve to subjugate groups of people, dehumanizing 
them in the systematic thwarting of human and community development 
of potential and transformation 


Contextualizing Literacy Discourses 


Discourse can be defined broadly as the following: the rhetorical 
representations that develop and mediate disciplinary technologies ofthe 
self (Foucault, 1972); the set of social and cultural practices associated 
with codes of meaning (Gee, 1991a,b,c). Discourses themselves are textual 


because they are constructed by producers, contain encoded messages, 
; vy} 
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and are interpreted by receivers (Butler, 1995). If we accept Foucault's 
notion that human subjects are formed by discourses, we understand 
the benefit of educators’ questioning the knowledge and power relations 
that have formed us. Lankshear (2001) says that the kinds of questions 
we ask about literacy studies and the issue of how we frame literacy are 
not minor matters but, rather, amount to nothing less than taking up 
a stance for or against particular discursive practices 

James Gee’s views of both discourse and literacy are also helpful tools 
for examining the phenomenon of knowledge that constitutes literacy 
He informs us that discourses can also include ways of being, acting, 
presenting ourselves, as well as ways of speaking about something. Two 
of his important contributions to literacy study explain literacy firs 


“socially contested term” and secondly as the creation and maintenance 


of social worlds based on arguments leading to social beliefs and theories 
by the social action they inspire (Gee, 1991a,b,c). Wood and Kroger (2000) 
rely on Kress’s work to expound on the definition of discourses to include 
the systematically organized sets of statements which give expression to 
the meanings and values of an institution, as revealed in conversational 
analysis occurring in the institutional settings in which the talk occurs 

Wesee the effects of Gee’s social action and Foucault's technologies in 
the literacy domain with many technologies contributing to the general 
population’s literacy development in several social institutions whether 
they be governmental, religious, educational, workplace, or familial 
Literacy development is connected to human capital development, mo- 
bilization, and economic productivity (Agnello, 2001; Lankshear, 2001) 
It is also related to access to print and other media, interest in various 
media, self-motivation, and desire for personal development. As we see 
in the case of the pre-service teachers, it is connected to social and pa- 
rental influences and values, teachers, peers, and interest in learning 
that leads to more learning 


Framing Discourses of Literacy 


The following definitions differentiate the kinds of literacy in discus- 
sion here. Human capital literacy refers specifically to producing basic 
skills and technological skills for an educated workforce. Cultural lit- 
eracy entails the promotion of the primacy of Eurocentric male culture, 
a body of literature of western European and North American origins, 
the American English language, as well as cultural socialization into 
the way of life in the United States. Two other kinds of literacy that are 
dialectical to these discourses are critical and feminist literacy 

The working definitions of critical literacy I employ here is a con- 
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sciousness that recognizes oppression in power exerted within the insti 


tutions of knowledge, language, and social organization. Paraphrasing 
the Freirean (1970) denotation of the concept, critical literacy is reading 
the world in addition to the word as a means to take action for changing 
oppressive social relations. Related to critical literacy, feminist literacy is 
a facility with language that enables critical textual analysis leading on 
to read, write, and reform the world from a female perspective. A range 
of literacy studies has attempted to explain the teaching and learning 
of literacy, each from the assumptions that the researchers bring to the 
discussion of literacy. As Lankshear (2001) explains, literacy studies 
have evolved, along with the movement of the social sciences toward 


qualitative epistemological permutations 


Literacy Studies Overview 


Lankshear (2001) describes at least fourtendencies in “literacy stud 
ies” since the 1950s. The first is a long-standing tradition of studies of 
reading and writing processes and characteristics of written languag¢ 
that did not identify themselves as “literacy” studies. Second, from the 
(late) 1980s, onward, in paradigms of psychology, literature, and liter 
ary theory, work in this same tradition re-identified itself as literacy 
research. However, it was not concerned with social aspects of literacy 


Third, Lankshear’s taxonomy isolates studies grounded in the larger 


study of social and cultural periods, milieu, processes, and changes. In 


this realm, studies explicitly embraced literacy, but where “literacy 
was broadly and unproblematically defined as (alphabetic) writing, the 
ability to sign, or similar quantitative notions. The fourth phase in the 
development of literacy studies was grounded firmly in an understanding 
of literacy as sociocultural practice that has developed a large body of 
research. The last era has important implications for teacher education 
because implicit in the newest tradition is epistemological transition 
from teaching of reading and writing as skills to teaching of literacy as 
constructivist and at times political processes (Willinsky, 1990 


Moving Beyond Basic Skills in Language Arts Methods 


In relationship to the study, the researcher’s intention is to contextu- 
alize how pre-service teachers talk about their own literacy development 
within a political economy that prescribes worker and cultural literacy 
as official pedagogical discourse (Bernstein, 1990). Accordingly, my as 
sertions are that literacy policy since 1983 was somewhat influential on 
literacy formation and that pre-service teachers’ views on their literacy 
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developmentcan illuminate kinds of literate identities that will be formed 
in the next generations of literacy learners who become teachers. In the 
language arts methods class, I tied literacy to language arts methods 
Although this seems like a task that one might take for granted, it is 
not necessarily normal practice to do so, since language arts has been 
divided into several disciplines such as instruction in English, read- 
ing, writing, bilingual education, foreign language studies, each with a 
legitimate claim to its own body of literature, research, and taxonomic 
recognition in the public school and university curriculum. The study 
of language, literacy, and culture is a relatively new phenomenon and 
such study connotes different meaning than studies in the aforemen- 
tioned disciplines (Oldfather & Thomas, 1998). A principal instructional 
objective was that the language arts methods class participated in a 
reconsideration of literacy beyond Lankshear’s first three tendencies 
Attempting to provide some experience in thinking about literacy froma 
critical perspective and as a sociocultural process, Iassigned Joan Wink’s 
book, Critical Pedagogy: Notes from the Real World (1997). In the book 
she describes the sociocultural processes that she experienced in some 
of her early teaching years, relying heavily on the work of Paulo Freire 
She explained how sometimes her students’ literacy was grounded in 
their social and lived worlds, how literacy learning could depend heavily 
on the interaction between students and the teacher, and that in some 
cases, students learned literacy of which she would have thought them 
incapable just to help her (the teacher), not because they wanted to or 
liked a certain kind of literacy skill particularly. Wink illustrated with 
self-references the process of on-going learning and the self-, social-, and 
political critique that one can utilize even many years after teaching 
work has occurred to make better sense of what has been taught and 
learned during the teaching phenomenon. In such reflective practice, 
aspects of phenomenology (capturing the phenomenon), hermeneutics 
(interpretive analysis), and archaeology genealogy (studying discourses 
and power) are useful research and reporting vehicles 


Studying Literacy Policies—Doing Archaeology 


Naming and Framing the Discourses 


In the macro-environment of literacy policymaking in the United 
States 1983-1998, policymakers, from positions ofhigh power, articulated 
through official pedagogical discourses literacy prescriptions for society 
within landmark policy statements and laws. The specific policies and 
laws analyzed present a prescription for human capital literacy and 
cultural literacy development in the citizenry. They include A Nation at 
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Risk rica 2000, National L acy Act of 1991. Goa 
Goals: Adult Literacy, and Lifelong Learning, and Wor! 
Act, and most recently No Child Left Behind of 2001 


Literacy Policies 1983-2001 


Discerning the Exercise of Power—Doing Genealogy 


The truths of literacy are reinforced by politics and economics. The 
political economy is supported with social structures and institutions 
one of which is the university that serves dual roles. On the one hand 
the academy is a site of technological and business innovation; on the 
other hand, it is also one place where critique of social systems occur. In 
the present moment of research in the social sciences, individual experi 
ence has come to be respected, along with issues of justice and equity 
Nonetheless, hard science views of research dominate policy informing 
topics of human development (Cochran-Smith, 2002). In this era, hu 
man experience and literacy research face the double roles of responding 
to the needs of individuals within institutions and the demands of an 
unyielding march toward quantifiable, verifiable, scientific research by 
a hierarchy of policymakers. Qualitative research responds to the onus 
of representing human experience within a positivistic policy arena 
(Denzin & Lincoln, 1994) 

This study of the major influences on pre-service teachers’ literacy 
development occurs within an era when more and more emphasis is be 
ing placed on standardized testing, skills mastery, and state-mandated 
curricula (Orfield & Kornhaber, 2001). A response by colleges of educa 
tion for improved teacher education program has followed mandates 
from the federal state governments, in addition to local school districts 
(Cochran-Smith, 2001 a&b; Gore, 2001). Counter demands for more 
multicultural critical literacy and citizenship education are also placed 
on schools (Agnello, 2001; Banks, 2001). The truth of literacy and the 
knowledge that counts as literacy are mandated from high levels of 
policymaking, yet counter discourses are dialectically engaged to cr 
ate a spectrum of discourses and literacy influences. In this milieu, the 
language arts interns were interviewed 


Doing Phenomenology—Capturing the Event 
Participants 


The demographics of the group as they classified themselves were 
12 Anglo females, one African-American female, two Anglo males, one 
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Hispanic male, and six Hispanic females. The ages of the group ranged 
from 21 to 45. One Anglo female and one Anglo male were retired mili- 
tary personnel. Of the Hispanic females who participated in the study, 
four were Spanish majors. The Hispanic male was an English major 


Setting 


The setting of the methods class and the internships was in a pre- 
dominantly African-American high school in a primarily Anglo and His 
panic bicultural city. Because of low test score performances for several 
years in a row, the emphasis on teaching in the language arts class was 
on passing and/or raising scores on the Texas Academic and Knowledge 
Skills exam. In addition to least two formal instruction deliveries, the 
pre-service teachers were asked to work with their classroom mentors 
in a variety of capacities. Some of them taught more than others; some 
did clerical work; some tutored students with learning difficulties 

Some ofthe assignments that the language arts students were asked 
to perform included: (1) a professional paper in which they would describe 
their views of the expectations of their teaching roles as language arts 
teachers; (2) a literacy ethnography in which they described a short 
account of having learned or taught someone some aspect of reading 
and/or writing; (3) a two-week unit of study around a subject area that 
they taught in the field with their mentor teacher; and (4) short assign- 
ments that covered basic teaching skills expectations from the Kellough 
and Kellough book 

During the first days of the class, ontology and epistemology were the 
focus as the students were asked to consider in a brainstorming session 
what knowledge is and what, specifically knowledge in the language 
arts included. What the students derived was a blackboard of informa- 
tion that covered the gamut from basic skills to life skills, to language 
communication, to critical thinking. The same activity was utilized to 
elicit from the students what knowledge they thought they should teach 
students. In a teacher-centered curriculum, as the students soon saw, 
it is difficult to prescribe that students develop critical literacy. It also 
became very apparent to the methods students that little innovation, 
and certainly little or no critical literacy was going on in the classrooms 
where they were being asked to work. Of course, as many university/ 
school collaboratives have shown, the goals of university professors 


in innovative education or pedagogy programs are not necessarily the 


goals of local public schools who are under fire for a myriad of public 
accountability issues (Gordon, 1995) 
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Researching the Event through Discourse Analysis 


Wood and Kroger (2000) set forth precepts and concerns of d 


omg 


discourse analysis. They describe three attributes of discourse 


the analyst focuses: (1) discourse speech and text are considered a 


] iactions, 
) 


(2) the talk or text is the event of interest; and (3) there is an emphasis 
on variability within and between persons (pp. 10-14). In the critical 
spirit of discourse analysis, two principal functions remain operational 
One is to reveal the ways in which certain practices serve to obscure and 
therefore perpetuate what is taken for granted. The other is to identif 
unproblematic practices that members of a culture think should be 
problematic (pp. 13-14). By doing the critic is not finding faults w 
the person, but rather is focused on the behavior. In the case 

study, it is important to ponder how the actions that have formed futur 
teachers’ literacies might affect, along with federal literacy policies. a 
well as other factors, the literacies of future public school students 

The origin of a macroanalytic procedure described by Wood 

Kroger derives from linguistics methodology and usually critic 
examines social and cultural practices. In keeping with these goals, 
discourse analysts study social discourse in relation to social problems 


with particular attention to race, class, gender, and power relations 


1 
The French tradition of textual analysis was developed by Foucault, as 
well as Barthes and Derrida, who looked at an array of 


social features, 
based on texts as representational (p. 21 

The construction of subjects and objects through discourse has been 
disclosed through insights on identity construction, notions of self-d 
velopment, membership categories, and positioning. Moving beyond 
explanation of the grammatical features of language, discourse analysis 
is concerned with how people who are active users of language are af 
fected by and through discourse, agency, and social constraint. Tools 
for pursuing discourse analysis have been developed by drawing from 
several disciplines including sociolinguistics, psycholinguistics, discourse 
psychology, text linguistics, ethnomethodology, sociology, and related 
areas. The contributions of these disciplines include suppositions about 
language and its users, various techniques, devices, and strategies, re 
jecting the possibility of one true interpretation. In the actual analysis, 
the units studied vary, as does the mission of identifying the function 
of talk in spoken language and text (in the case of written language 

By engaging in interpretive work, the discourse analyst performs 
tasks of social construction and identifies the ways in which participants 
actively create and utilize categories in their communications. Actual 
analysis utilizes steps of coding, category numeration, and can include 
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statistical analyses. It is requisite that the analyst identifies words, 
phrases, sentences, and language bits or units specific to the material 
being examined (Wood & Kroger, 2000, pp. 29-31). Moving toward a 
more informed and sophisticated interpretation of the language data 
is an inductive process. The discourse analyst is less interested in 
concrete aspects of language, (such as grammar), looking instead for 
what is meaningful about the language in its social environment, as 
well as what features are present and absent (Agnello, 2001; Foucault, 
1972: Wood & Kroger, 2000 

Gee (2002) set forth a simple query as guidelines for understanding 
the “criticalness” of discourse analysis as concerned with three issues: (1) 
the context in which the discourse occurs; (2) the meaning made by the 
discoursers and the analyst; and (3) the distribution of goods. (Who gets the 
goods? How is the receiver of the goods constructed?) (Gee & Moser, 2001) 
Important criteria included in trustworthy discourse analyses are infor- 
mation about the setting in which the discourse occurred, circumstances 
under which they occur, social roles of those performing the speech act, 
demographic variables, powerrelations of those involved in the institutional 
setting. In interpreting the data, an important qualitative feature focuses 
on how the context is captured in the responses; quantitative analysis, on 
the other hand, is concerned with counting various features and detecting 
patterns. To verify the findings, the analyst accounts for an identifiable 
set of claims and represents with coherence the exceptions, alternatives, 
and similarities. In a plausibility check, the analyst juxtaposes what we 
know about and can observe in social life versus what kinds of claims are 
made in the literature, selecting excerpts that manifest diversity (Wood 
& Kroger, 2000) 

In narrative analysis, the analyst’s purpose is to explicate the use of 
language in making sense of the experience and constructing the self of 
the study’s participants. An interpretive case is built upon the emphasis 
of explaining the relations between the production of the discourse and 
social action. Agency as indicated by the personality, outlook, world view, 
or speech product is an important variable in the overall consideration of 
discourse producers and products. Performing an —etic and —emic task, 
(looking at the phenomenon from both insider and outsider views), the 
researcher interprets what the participants find meaningful 

The analyst in pursuing synthesis reads, distills the data, finds 
categories, and makes meaningful connections. Interpretive analys 


utilized to bring social, institutional, and political insights to the discus- 


sion. Critique is achieved by iterative consideration of what connections 
and disconnections are present in the interaction of the participants, the 
setting, the institution, and the larger social setting. Similar to Freirean 
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frameworks for looking at opp1 i ial condition 
literacy programs, critique of the literacy instruction en 
rich in possibilities to examine knov ge and pow 

as those exe rcised by the teacher tudent, the 

denied language learners, thi 


knowledge, etc 


Synthetic Analysis 


A general discussion elaborates on the researcher's 
self as a literacy agent was expressed by most of the respondents. Oth 
ers wrote of the sensory connection that they had to literacy. Reading 
and writing were also described as a habit, consistent with Bourdieu’s 
habitus that describes a learned il of performance engaging 
brain, speech apparatus, as well as writing ability, as p: 
sion of the state’s formation and distribution of linguistic cay 
1992). Several of the partipants’ responses revealed that 
their literacy by their own initiative 

Yet acategory of Family influences showed the power of the family on 
literacy development. The most cited family member was the mother, but 
‘parents’ and a “sister” were important influencers. The school environment 
was quite important for literacy taught by teachers, professors, and books 
The library and authors also exerted a good deal of influence on litera: 
Shakespeare was the particular author that was meaningful to one of 
the respondents. The range of literacy learned in the school environment 
ran the gamut from grade school literacy, to the liberal arts and beyond. 
to multidimensional genres, and multicultural literacy. The social and 
economic environment also exerted control over some of the respondents’ 
literacy. The workplace and the military provided job experiences that 
contributed to literacy along with friends, arts, and exposure to worldly 
knowledge. This worldly knowledge also came from “no television 


Interpretative Analysis 


Two respondents made interesting social and poetic commentary 
in their interview. Upon analyzing the two individuals, contradictions 
arose in their identity formations versus what an overgeneralized view 
oftheir experiences reveal about them as individuals in a society founded 
upon the dominance of Anglo male culture and the subordinance of the 
African-American female (Collins, 1991). The African-American female 
intern was empowered by her literacy; the Anglo-male was empowered 
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because of the family, social, and military expectations of him to become 
literate. As one might expect, his literacy was somewhat regulated while 
he served in the military 

The interns contextualized literacy instruction going on in the 
school setting within their own frameworks. They were not interested 
in dialog or learning Black vernacular (which I always find intriguing, 
interesting, generative, and creative) 

With regard to instruction, all the language arts interns read Joan 
Wink’s (1997) Critical Pedagogy: Notes from the Real Wori/d. I had done 
a short lecture on Paulo Freire and his influences on my thinking about 
literacy. They had heard of critical literacy, as they had heard about the 
regulatory effects of literacy policies that seek to make good workers 
rather than good citizens. They did not seem to connect the importance 
of critical literacy development to their own backgrounds, or to their 
present experiences, or possibly their future teaching. They did not state 
the importance of literacy for citizenship, governmental participation, 
school or world transformation 

These future language arts students did not see their relationship 
to the dominant culture as relevant to the non-dominant culture of their 
students. Critical literacy as self-, social-, and political-engagement did 
not surface as a possibility for future instruction in theirclassrooms. What 


the interns saw was much practice for competency exams that public 


school students would be expected to master in order to bring up last 
year’s overall school performance in reading, writing, and mathematics 
Some saw African American literature being taught. The interns often 
commented that there was little time to do much literature teaching 
(They did not express concern about not having time to teach critical or 
non-traditional literacy. ) 

Encouraging teacher as researcher practices, I proposed that the 
future teachers take charge of their students’ literacy learning and do 
research to see what worked and did not work in the implementation of 
their teaching. I told the students about the mistakes that I made in my 
early teaching years that were racist (Lalik & Hinchman, 2001), classist, 
and sexist. All in all, the future teachers knew that the expectations of 
them would be very high and that there were many social variables to 
overcome in the classroom. Although taught about classroom and social 
transformation a /a Freire and a Ja Wink, they did not embrace trans 
formation, but rather looked forward to survival in their first years of 
teaching. They did not envision the complexity of the policy environment 
that would make it very difficult to learn or practice critical literacy or 
any literacy 
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Contextualizing the Data in a Macro-Policy Environment 


Within the macro literacy policy environment, the interns we 
track with their mastery of cultural literacy, and in their training for the 
teaching profession they showed themselh o be potentially good futur 
workers The policies fromA Na ( F to the Wo orce I 
Act promote literacy for good worker skills, technological literacy (that 
is also classified as human capital literacy in The Po ( Litera 
Policy Analysis), and cultural literac »y saw themselves as solutions 
to the problems of their future students, rather than contributors to so 
cial reproduction that perpetuates class inequalities. As future teacher 
agents of the state, the interns kne\ hat w: xpected of them and 
knew the importance of compliance within the educational system that 
would provide them some economic stability in return. In the 

1 


Left Behind policy, it is evident that similar discours¢ 


vith even more emphasis on testing and accountability 


Freirean Frameworks and Final Thoughts 


We are now dealing with the pre 

ire now creating the future by 

creating the future presen 

make history. For these re 

that educators be secure, cay 

for curiosity. (Freire in Horton ¢ reire, 1990 


Blindness and indifference to change impede the possibilities toward 
transforming the manners in which we think about literacy and human 
beings. Popkewitz (2002) explains how the newest formulas for school 
success disregard the revolutions of research that question the basis 
of modern science. Such disregard frames much educational research 
inquiry accordingly, interprets the evidences as such frames would sug- 
gest, and subsequently excludes individuals and important movements 
from the timely considerations of what knowledge is and perhaps more 
importantly why we follow canonical practices. In multidimensional vi 
sions of education, the multi-epistemological and multi-methodological 
approaches to literacy research that informs teacher education help to 
inform us about the gross omissions (Lalik & Hinchman 2001). Multi 
culturalists and a range of critics of capitalistic principles that drive the 
educational policies in the United States see the possibilities of social 
transformation of literacy as a sociocultural process. The motive for 
the transformation is concern with democratic principles, justice, and 


attention to issues of race, class, gender, sexual orientation, and other 


politically charged topics that remain largely unaddressed in the new 
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millennium. However, before such transformation occurs, teachers who 
know themselves understand how their literacy has been formed to exclude 
ethical principles connected to the treatment of people in various cultures 
(Gadotti, 1994) and then begin to make policy changes through informed 
classroom practices (Horton & Freire, 1990; Agnello, 2001, 2006) 


Real Cultural Literacy 


In a post study reframing and interrogation of this study, it has oc 
curred to me that I stopped short of the goal of facilitating my interns’ 
understanding of the inner city students’ “illiterate behavior.” Two 
questions help to redirect thinking toward a more fruitful consideration 
of what was going on and perhaps has been going on in this black high 
school on the east side of the city (Gadotti, 1994). First, what was the 
relationship between the instrumental and educational action possible 
during the teaching/learning process? The possibilities were few in light 
of the high stakes testing environment. The goal of the teachers and the 
school was to raise test scores. Such a pedagogical disposition was not 
favorable for the students who have been constructed as “at-risk,” “fail- 
ures,” “learning challenged,” “drop-outs,” etc. The teachers and interns 
were positioned not to understand the social, cultural, economic, and 
political problems and situations that had confined students in this black 
community far from the downtown tourist attractions since just after 
the Civil War. Rather they were working to change the local culture 
Yet the existing culture is inextricably linked to the economic poverty 
present in parts of this community pervasive to this day, part ofa long 
struggle for survival in a menial work and jobs environment that had 
been and continues to be hostile to the African-American minority and 
has kept them in low-end tourism, service, local grounds/maintenance, 
and cleaning work. Perhaps, many ofthe students who slept during class 
did so because they were not interested in the action taken or materi- 
als utilized to teach them literacy and/or because they were tired from 
working or from living a life not conducive to reading and writing in the 
manner taken for granted by many middle class people 

Second, the relationship of the cultural content of the reading and 
writing being taught to the students was not user-friendly with regard to 
the social, political, and economic conditions of the “illiterate” secondary 
students. The guidelines in Figure 3 help provide a checklist for interns 
pursuing their field assignments to ask themselves as they attempt to 
make sense of their learning. What is the cultural origin of the read- 
ing and writing curricula? What is the cultural origin of those who are 
teaching the curriculum? What is the cultural origin of the students of 
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the curriculum? What are the disconnection and/or connection between 
and among these three cultures? How is the taught curriculum real o1 
unreal to the students? Ifthe curriculum objective is to teach the students 
cultural literacy, which cultural literacy would be most appropriate t« 
the students? How is such a community-based cultural literacy differ 

ent from what is being taught? Is the curriculum being taught covert! 

or overtly racist? Is the manner th: curriculum was being taught 
judgmental? If the curriculum attempted to broach the topic of racism 
how was the topic handled? 

Were the students who were the object of community/city racism 
able to articulate what kinds of feelings they had in response to what 
they interpret as racist treatments, policies, and practices? Who had 
the power in the classroom? Who did not have the power? How could 
the students have been asked to challenge the knowledge and power 
relations that existed in the classroom, school, or community? How could 
a more receptive classroom culture that might have altered heretofor¢ 
unchallenged educational policies and practices have been built? What 
can the teacher do to make the curriculum more authentic to the experi 
ences ofthe student population? How could the pre-service teachers have 
questioned their privilege or the privilege of the non-minority teacher 
in the classroom, school, and community with regard to the literacy 
being taught? What were the dynamics and social conditions, politics 
and economic conditions of the community (Gadotti, 1994)? 

Finally, as a facilitator of literacy instruction and an instructor o 
future teachers, I can help my students understand the layering effects 
of the implementation of the literacy policies to produce and reproduce 
worker competence in the international Information Age economy, even 
as many impoverished people know technological skills evident by their 
checking their email and surfing the web at public libraries. Teacher 
educators can help lead future teachers to a realization that the Ameri 
can way of life through ideological formation is achieved as we are all 
compliant in following literacy policies and practices. As the leader of 
discussions about “literate identity formations,” a curious educator can 
promote discussion about the manner in which the ideological assump 
tions of capitalism, competition, and scarcity inform future teachers’ 
work. As literate subjects, we can all dialog about how when we adher¢ 
to the prescribed official literacy pedagogical discourse, that we may 
not be teaching the kind of literacy that is wanted and needed in such 
a classroom (Gutierrez, Rymes, & Larson, 1995). We can inspire dialog 
about how sleeping in class might be resistance to the literacy curriculum 
on the parts of the students. How might the literate identities of the 
African American students have been more appropriately co-constructed 
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through collaboration and dialog amongst and between the students and 
the teacher? 
Literate identity formation of pre-service teachers is a relatively unex 


plored dimension of literacy research. As we reconsider what is important 


in the global community, global conversations will open new venues to 
re-determine what is important to future literate identity formations in all 
teachers (Agnello, White, & Fryer, 2006). As our voices are commingled, 
it will become more necessary for teacher educators, as well as in-service 
and pre-service teachers, to question how their “truths” of literacy have 
been formed, and how the macro-policy environment has constructed 
national “truths” of literacy. Through narrower or wider windows created 
by more and less regulated policies, we will construct and reconstruct the 
discourses from which we can view ourselves in our sociopolitical environ- 
ments. To study literate identity formation, through multiple methods is 
a highly important component of reflective teaching practice and can be 
a big step toward democratizing literacy practices. Such study can initi 
ate the journey upon which each educator who is serious about teaching 
multiple literacies in a dynamic shrinking world embarks as he or she 
makes the road by walking (Freire & Horton, 1990) 
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Introduction 
3ackground and Rationale 


Over half of the students who receive special education services are 
labeled as learning disabled (LD); they comprise approximately five to 
six percent of the entire K-12 student population (Hehir, 2005). Most 
students are labeled LD in reading; however, approximately twenty 
percent are either labeled as LD in mathematics or LD in both reading 
and mathematics (G. Williamson, personal communication on March 
9, 2006). Therefore, it is likely that one in every one hundred students 
in American public schools carries the label of LD in mathematics 

Many may perceive one percent to be a small and insignificant slice 
of the K-12 population and may wonder why I would choose to focus my 
inquiry on such a small group of students. My response is three-fold 
First, federal legislation such as the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB, 
2001) and the Individuals with Disabilities in Education Act (IDEA, 
2004) require us to pay attention to the quality of all students’ education 
and (probably more so) their academic performance. Second, not much 
literature exists in mathematics education on this topic. As a field, we 
have published mathematics education work relating to race, gender, 
and socioeconomic status, but on the subgroup of special education, par- 
ticularly students carrying the label of LD in mathematics, we remain 
largely silent. Lastly, the social, emotional, educational and political 
realities for those involved—the labeled student him/herself, his/her 
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parents, the labeled student’s general education mathematics teacher as 
well as his/her special education teacher, the administrators and in fact 
the labeled student’s entire school—are extremely significant. lam deeply 
concerned with issues of equity and the power differentials inherent in 
our society, and I want our schools to seek ways to eradicate practices in 


mathematics education that privilege some at the expense of others 


Theoretical Perspective 


In this article, I apply a critical pedagogy (Kincheloe & McLaren 
1994; Freire, 1997) perspective looking through the lens of abi 


(Rauscher & McClintock, 1977: 


tional policy, research and practice regarding the identification of and 


Hehir, 2005) to examine current educa 


labeling of students as LD in mathematics. Kincheloe and McLaren 
(1994, p. 453) state, “inquiry that aspires to the name tical must be 


connected to an attempt to confront the injustice ofa particular society or 


public sphere within the society.” A critical pedagogy perspective, then 
seeks to uncover hegemonic (power) relations, ideologies, and equities 
in education, critique instrumental rationality, and inspire a movement 
for change toward social justice. The following are assumptions from a 


critical pedagogy perspective that are pertinent to this article 


1. Acknowledging schooling as a form of cultural politics that 
endorses only particular forms of knowledge, thus creating a 
dominant group of successful knowers and “others” (Brantlinger 
1997, 2001); 


2. Challenging the traditional view of education as aneutral and 


just process, and instead, recognizing it serves as an “oppressive 
social structure” (Freire, 1997) for some students: 


3. Believing that “self and social empowerment should precede 
mastery of technical skills tied to the marketplace” and that 
educators should “attempt to see and experience education from 
the perspective of those who are not dominant and work towards 


positive social change” (Pasco, 2003, p 


Hehir (2005) discusses how the ideology ofableism negatively affects 
the education of children labeled with disabilities and urges educators 
and policymakers to focus on making just and equitable decisions about 
the policies and practices that support the educational, emotional and 
social progress of individual children. In his book on eliminating able 
ism, he utilizes (and in this paper I adopt) the following definition for 
ableism 
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Ableism is a pervasive system of discrimination and exclusion that op 
presses people who are perceived to have cognitive, emotional, and/or 
physical disabilities. Deeply rooted beliefs about health, productivity, 
beauty, and the value of human life, perpetuated by the public and 
private media, combine to create an environment that is often hostile 
to those whose cognitive, emotional, physical and/or sensory abilities 
fall out of the scope of what is currently defined as socially acceptable 
Rauscher & McClintock, 1997, p. 198 


Many might envision ableism as applied to mathematics education 
as the process of providing opportunities for or enabling a child to learn 
mathematics and become a more powerful mathematician. First, to be 
clear, what I mean by a “more powerful mathematician” has less to do 
with the ability to follow procedures or conventions and more to do with 
investigating relationships between ideas and then communicating 
and justifying one’s thinking to others. Second, in this article I am not 
referring to enabling a child to become a more powerful mathematician 
Instead, following Rauscher & McClintock (1977) and Hehir (2005), lam 
referring to ableism as a deliberate act of exclusion and discrimination 
It entails those in a position of (political, economic, and/or educational) 
power narrowly defining what society and educators are to consider 
as acceptable “school mathematics” as well as acceptable evidence for 
students’ demonstration of proficiency in school mathematics. These 
narrow (socially and politically constructed) definitions serve to create 
categories or “boxes” (Brantlinger, 1997) into which students are placed; 
some are considered to be “able” or “capable” in school mathematics and 
some are not. Those who are deemed “able” are privileged by the system, 
while those who are deemed “not able” or “disabled” are marginalized 
Hence, ableism is a discriminatory system of societal values and beliefs 
(about mathematics and proficiency in mathematics) that privileges 
some students at the expense of others 

What follows is organized into three main sections examining: (1 
current research and policies on the identification and labeling of stu- 
dents as LD in mathematics through the lens of ableism; (2) current 
practices of teaching mathematics to students who carry the label of LD 
in mathematics through the lens of ableism; and (3) what mathematics 
educators can and should do to eliminate ableism in their classrooms 


and schools. I caution the reader that what I present necessarily pas 
through my own bias and interpretation.' For this reason, I make every 


effort to support my inferences with citations from respected researchers 
and their empirical or theoretical work 
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Current Research and Policies 
on Identifying Learning Disabilities in Mathematics 


The Special Education Divide: 
Traditionalists versus Radicalists 


Hallahan and Mock (2006, p. 16) described the history of the fie 
of LD chronologically. They called the last period the “Turbulent Periox 
c. 1985-2000),” because it was marked by heated debate among spec 
educators regarding the issues of LD existence, definition and identifica 
tion. They noted the field was (and still is) “wrestling with the debate 
between modernism and postmodernism,” where “the modernism viev 
subscribes to a medical model that places the locus of the disability 
within the individual...{and| look|s| to empirical research to validate 
teaching practices. ..|that will] enhance learner functioning and reduce 
differences” (p. 27). Alternately, the postmodernists “view disability as 
asocial construction based on incorrect, immoral assumptions regarding 


difference. They seek to create a caring society that values and accepts 


) 


differences of any kind” (p. 27). While different authors have utilized a 
variety of terms to describe each side of the Special Education Divide 
I prefer Brantlinger’s (1997, p. 430) categories of “traditionalists” and 
“radicalists” because those terms concisely capture the perspective each 
holds for the field of LD 

Currently, federal legislation such as the No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCLB, 2001) supports and funds practices grounded in “scientificall 
based” (USDOE, 2005) research that utilizes experimental or quasi-ex 
perimental methods. The Individuals with Disabilities Act (IDEA, 2004 
makes explicit a definition of LD that acknowledges its existence as a 
disorder within the individual. U.S. laws specify “which conditions will 
be treated as disabilities. ..as well as whether and/or how such conditions 
will be accommodated in schools” (Rice, 2002, p. 170). For these reasons 
it is clear that at the present time the federal government embraces a 
traditionalist view of special education (Rice, 2002). Additionally, in 
my personal experiences both as a mathematics educator and school 
administrator in K-12 public schools, the policies and practices that 
permeated the schools at which I worked al :o embraced a traditionalist 
view of special education. The current reality is that if public schools 
intend to receive federal funding, they are largely constrained by NCLB 
and IDEA, which require them to follow and practice traditionalist views 
For these reasons I restrict my examination of the policies, research and 
practices on the labeling of students as LD in mathematics to that of 
the traditionalists’ paradigm (as opposed to examining both the tradi 
tionalists’ and the radicalists’ perspectives). It is this view that is most 
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widely embraced by federal, state and local education agencies as well 
as practiced by special educators in schools 


Locating and Labeling a Learning Disability in Mathematics 


Officially, since 1977 a learning disability in mathematics has been 
identified by experts in the field of special education and the federal 
government (through legislation such as IDEA [2004]) as an “intra- 
individual variability” representing a discrepancy between the child’s 
intelligence (IQ) and his/her mathematical achievement, as measured 
on norm-referenced assessments. The required discrepancy, sometimes 
referred to as “unexpected underachievement” (Fletcher et al., 2006, p 
30), is usually around fifteen points, although the number varies from 
state to state and even from district to district within the same state. In 
other words, if the student’s achievement on a normative mathematics 
assessment is at least fifteen points below his or her IQ, then the student 
exhibits “unexpected underachievement” in mathematics and is often 
labeled as LD in mathematics. The IQ-achievement identification model 
has dominated special education research and policy since the 1970s 

However, research over the past fifteen years has not provided evi- 
dence that “IQ discrepancy demarcates a specific type of LD that differs 
from other forms of underachievement,” nor has it found that “children 
with ‘expected’ forms of achievement differ from those with ‘unexpected’ 
underachievement beyond the identification criteria” (Fletcher et al 
2006, p. 31). Many refer to the IQ-achievement model as “wait-to-fail” 
because “the child must first fail to learn the material that his intelli- 
gence would indicate he should be able to learn before he can establish 
eligibility for special education services” (Hehir, 2005, p. 30). Hence, 
some traditional researchers in the field of special education now feel 
that this identification model is “ineffective, inefficient, irrational, im- 
moral and indefensible” (Carnine, 2003, p. 10 

These researchers now propose anew method of identifying learning 
disabilities, called response to intervention (RTI), which uses “informed 
clinical judgments, |is| directed by relevant data, and |is| based on stu- 
dents’ needs and strengths” (Carnine, 2003, p. 4). The RTI model relies 
on providing at-risk students with early intervention in reading and/or 
mathematics and carefully monitoring the students’ responses to such 
“special” instruction. Under this model, those students who do not re- 
spond to intervention would be eligible for LD identification (Carnine, 
2003). The 2004 reauthorization of IDEA allows states the flexibility to 
identify LD via either the IQ-achievement or the RTI model. The law 
also permits up to fifteen percent of funds earmarked for special educa- 
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tion to be used for early interventions with general education students 
considered to be at-risk (Hehir, 2005 

Regardless of the identification model to which they ascribe, tradi 
tionalists are likely to agree on the following core assumptions regarding 
the labeling a child as learning disabled in mathemati 


1. The obstacle—a learning disability or disorder—is located within 
the child’s brain and it impairs the child’s ability to understand 
mathematics. “Certain students have disorders in one or more of 
the basic psychological processes involved in understanding or in 
using language which may manifest itself in an imperfect ability 
to do mathematical calculations” (Carnine, 2003, p. 1 


2. There is a need to define “normal” or “ideal” learning and 
achievement in mathematic: ‘hose who vary below the norm 
or ideal (and who do not respond to interventions) may be learn 


ing disabled” (Fletcher et al., 2006, p. 34 


3. Diversity from “the norm” is problematic in school and in so 
ciety. Those exhibiting significantly low achievement or “deficits 
in cognition” are in need of special education services and “train 
ing regimens for the remediation of these deficits” (Hallahan & 
Mock, 2006, p. 26 


Applying the Lens of Ableism 
to Traditional Special Education Research and Policy 


The label of LD in mathematics has been socially constructed (Rice 
2002) through a narrow vision of what counts as acceptable mathemat 
ics and what counts as acceptable ways of demonstrating proficiency in 
mathematics. These narrow views are propagated by a society that is 
fixated on normalizing populations and standardizing education. Special 
educators have “embraced the construct of intelligence” (Reid & Valle, 
2004, p. 469). There is a prevailing premise that all children should be 
at least average and students who fall below the standard deviations 
that surround the statistical average should be labeled as at-risk o1 
LD (Brantlinger, 2004). However, by the very nature of distributing a 


population normally (e.g., applying a Bell Curve), some students will 


always exist in the “below average” stanines. It is impossible for all 
of the population to be “average” or “above average.” This normative 
process of identifying students who are able in (a narrowly defined 
mathematics inherently embraces “domination through ‘Othering’,” 
where the dominant group “considers itself normal and able” and the 
“Others become abnormal and disabled” (Brantlinger, 2001, p. 1 
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Brantlinger (2004, p. 491) proposed, “instead the norm of...variation 
should be expected.” What is the rationale behind measuring how far 
students vary froma norm? Who benefits from such practices? The proce 
“delimits its questions to ‘how to’ instead of ‘why should” (Kincheloe & 
McLaren, 1994, p. 438 

I claim one answer is that the institution of school benefits. The 
concept of labeling an Other as LD is understandable only in the con- 
text of schooling, where it was created to serve a purpose (Berger & 
Luckman, 1966; Varenne & McDermott, 1999). Locating the learning 
obstacle within the brains of the individual student offers the school 
a convenient explanation for student failure. It sways the spotlight of 
responsibility away fromthe school by offering an explanation that does 
not call instructional practices into question. It serves to absolve the 
school of the need to reflect upon and possibly alter the environments 
physical, social, emotional and academic), in which the child’s learn- 
ing experiences take place. The fault is placed within the child rather 


than within the schooling system. Using this perspective, identifying 


children as LD in mathematics “can be viewed as the means by which 
the failure of the system and the exclusionary pressures within it are 
transformed into the failings of students” (Booth, 1998, p. 83 

The construct of LD was borne from and is sustained by pervasive 
cultural and historic ideologies of schooling, including individualism 
(effort and ability) and competition with others (McDermott, 1993; 
Dudley-Marling, 2004). Schools are the primary means for inculcating 
American culture in children (Reid & Valle, 2004). The assumption is 
that success in school mathematics is achieved through an individual's 
effort, ability, and hard work. When students do not succeed in math- 
ematics, it is because of their internal disability rather than to factors 
related to the learning context and environment, such as a mismatch 
between the learner and the task, conceptually fragile curriculum and/or 
instruction, inadequate social and emotional support structures, etc 
When a child’s ways of “doing school” are “noticeably different from 
that of the school, educators may question a child’s...competence and 
use standardized tests to ‘diagnose disability” (Reid & Valle, 2004, p 
169). Thus, “dominant ideological practices and discourses” in schools 
become rituals that serve to “shape our vision of reality” and sustain the 
status quo (Kincheloe & McLaren, 1994, p. 440). Thomas Hehir (2005, 
p. 9) offered the following pertinent questions for us to ponder 


Is our role simply to comply with law or to comply with the spirit of the 
law? Are we providers of service, or do we produce results?....Are the 
only important results of our efforts performance on standards-based 


tests, or do we have a more robust agenda? Do we accept dominant 
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negative societal attitudes t ird disabilit r dow 


the world through educatio1 


Let us not forget that locating the obstacle within the child also 
legitimizes the necessity for an army of special education school per 
sonnel, including special education teachers, paraprofessionals, school 
psychologists, and speech and language therapists. “Being identified 
with a learning disability entails being channeled into the huge social 
services apparatus, whose various agencies try to provide for different 
perceived needs....Once in the social services system, legal guidelines 
steer an individual’s passage through ¢ y turn” (Rice, 2002, p. 179). It 


is assumed that these professionals and guidelines are needed in order 
to provide “special” (not regular) s¢ ‘es and interventions to “special 
(not regular) children 

Additionally, while parents have the legal right to participate in 
special education case conferences and decision making, they “enter an 
already ongoing drama in which the principal players speak the elaborat 
language of science and law and, more often than not, offer mere walk 
on roles” to the parents (Reid & Valle, 2004, p. 475). While borne from 
intent to support struggling students and thus meant to be “productive 
aspects of power” (Kincheloe & McLaren, 1994, p. 439), special educa 
tion guidelines and practices often serve as “oppressive acts of powe1 
(Kincheloe & McLaren, 1994, p. 439) that encourage labeled students and 
their parents to “consent to domination” (Kincheloe & McLaren, 1994 


p. 439) in order to receive what is perceived as educational assistance 


The Practices of Teaching Mathematics 
to Students Labeled LD in Mathematics 


Which Classroom—Special Education or General Education? 


Under IDEA (2004), students receiving special education services 
are to be educated alongside their non-disabled peers to the fullest 
extent possible, as determined by the case conference committee; this 
is referred to as the least restrictive environment (LRE). However, the 
core assumptions of traditionalists include an affinity for a positivist 
view of LD in mathematics focused on intervention. The task of the 
special educator, then, is to offer the child intensive intervention in 
an attempt to remedy or, at least, lessen the child’s learning disorder 
Many traditionalists believe that students labeled LD in mathematics 
require highly directed, explicit, step-by-step instruction in procedures 
and problem solving (Baxter et al., 2002; Fuchs et al., 2002) and that 


mastery of basic skills and procedures must precede higher-order con 
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ceptual thinking. Therefore, students labeled LD in mathematics are 
often pulled-out (removal from the general education classroom) or 
pulled-aside (within the general education classroom but not working 
alongside his or her non-labeled peers) for mathematics instruction 
The United States Department of Education (USDOE, 2000) reported 
students labeled as learning disabled received special education services 
outside the regular classroom in the following degrees 


e 44.3% of students labeled LD were pulled out for less than 21% of 


the school day ; 


¢ 40.3% of students labeled LD were pulled out between 21-60% of the 


school day; and 


e 14.4% of students labeled LD were pulled out for more than 60% of 
the school day 


Unfortunately, for large numbers of students labeled LD, neither 
the regular education nor the special education classroom seems to be 
meeting their needs (Hehir, 2005). Vaughn, Gersten, and Chard (2000) 
found that elementary children labeled LD (in reading and/or mathemat- 
ics) received pull-out special education instruction in large, multiage 
groups that were characterized as predominantly non-differentiated 
Hehir (2005) pointed out that those students labeled with LD receiving 
instruction in the general education classroom fared no better; they “did 
not receive many accommodations or much support,” and “were more 
likely to fail and drop out of school” (p. 32 


What Type of Instruction Is Needed? 


Woodward and Montague (2002, p. 91) concluded that special education 
mathematics practice has a “history of placing a considerable emphasis on 
rote learning and mastery of math facts and algorithms for basic opera- 
tions (e.g., addition, multiplication) and limiting instruction in problem 
solving.” Special education interventions in mathematics are largely based 
upon principles that “assume a transmission view of knowledge,” where 
“through explicit teaching...|and| step-by-step highly directed instruction, 
the learner fully understands what the teacher is trying to communicate” 
(Woodward, 2004, p. 24). Many traditionalists claim that intensive interven- 


tion, involving highly directed, exjlicit, step-by-step instruction in specific 


skills, concepts and problem-solving strategies are effective treatments 
for learning disabilities in mathematics (Baxter et al., 2002; Fuchs et al., 
2002). Cohen and Spenciner (2005), in their university course textbook for 
pre-service (general education) teachers, present instructional strategies 
for teaching mathematics to students labeled LD; some of these include 
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“grouping similar problems on a page” (p. 435), “using different colors 
for symbols such as -, +, and =” 36), and pointing “out information 
that is not required to solve the proble p. 442 

These sorts of assumptions suggest that special education teach 
ers should help labeled students by providing assistance in the form of 
“uncomplicating” the mathematics, eliminating distractions, and clear]; 
presenting the mathematics procedurally in a step-by-step format. It is 
often assumed that students who carry the label of LD in mathematics 


are not capable of participating in and engaging in activities involving 


mathematical inquiry, problem solving, and/or discourse. These students 
} 
| 


are often times denied access to such activities (and are instead pulled 
out or pulled-aside) because it is assumed that they must first maste1 
the basic skills (E. Stoughton, personal communication on March 28, 
2006). Sometimes referred to as “tracking,” this practice has historically 
and consistently “resulted in a select group of students being enrolled in 
mathematics courses that challenge and enrich them while others 
placed in mathematics classes that concentrate on remediation ¢ 

not offer significant mathematical substance” (NCTM, 2000, p 


Applying the Lens of Ableism to Traditional Special Education 
Instructional Practices 


The belief that some students are not capable (disabled) in math 
ematics often leads to “legitimate their exclusion” (Reid & Valle, 2004, 
p. 469) from general education mathematics instruction in order to 
receive specialized interventions in the special education classroom 
The daily mathematics instructional interventions students labeled 
LD in mathematics receive in special education pull-out classrooms is 
generally not sufficiently differentiated to meet their needs; instead 
that instruction is mainly comprised of procedures and strategies of 
the “one-size-fits-all” sort. Brantlinger (2004, p. 492) warns against 
such instruction saying, “I point out that such standardization is an 
tithetical to the special education professional tenet that children be 
taught according to their individual characteristics and aspirations.” 
These procedural and “one-size-fits-all” practices tend to support a 
view of instrumental rationality that “often separates fact|s| from 
valuels] in its obsession with ‘proper’ method|s], losing in the process 
an understanding of the value choices always involved in the produc- 
tion of so-called facts” (Kincheloe & McLaren, 1994, p. 438 

Hehir (2005, p. 42) claimed, “Inordinate segregation, low expecta 
tions, failure to provide accommodations, and misguided attempts to 
‘cure’ disability are all examples of practices that serve to keep disabled 
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students in a subordinate position.” In the current school system, those in 
a position of political and educational power have identified a “norm” or 
standard for the mathematics content that is to be mastered (as well as the 
rate in which it is to be mastered) by all students. These standards serve 
to sort students into categories or “boxes” (Brantlinger, 1997), and it is 
interesting to note that the “boxes” keep changing. For example, IQ scores 
that currently label children as “at-risk” used to mark them as “mildly 
mentally retarded” fifty or so years ago (G. Williamson, personal commu- 
nication on March 9, 2006). Narrowly defined standards of mathematics 
and proficiency in mathematics serve as dominant ideological discours 
that “shape our vision of reality” (Kincheloe & McLaren, 1994, p. 440). They 
create “winners and losers” and we must question the “processes by which 
such power plays operate” (Kincheloe & McLaren, 1994, p. 437) 

I claim that at least some of the roots of “such power plays” lie in the 
cultural institutions of schools and legislatures. These cultural agents 
“produce hegemonic ways of seeing” (Kincheloe & McLaren, 1994, p 
142) that are “legitimized by their depiction as natural and inevitable” 
(Kincheloe & McLaren, 1994, p. 440). For example, the processes of as- 
sessing students’ mathematical proficiency—required by schools, who 
are in turn constrained by federal and state legislation—are so obsessed 
with standardized tests, procedures, content, and levels of proficiency 
that they ignore the “humanistic purpose” (Kincheloe & McLaren, 1994, 
p. 438) of schooling. These assessments focus on what Gutiérrez (2002) 
called dominant rather than critical mathematics. For her, the distinc 
tion between dominant and critical mathematics “is one of aligning with 
society (and its embedded power relationships) or challenging society and 
its power relationships” (p. 151). It is critical mathematics that “squarely 


acknowledges students are members of a society rife with issues of power 
and domination. It takes students’ cultural identities and builds math- 
ematics around them in such ways that doing mathematics necessarily 


takes up social and political issues in society, especially highlighting the 
perspectives of marginalized groups” (Gutiérrez 2002, p. 151) 

In addition, schools and legislatures make much out of human dif- 
ferences, especially differential rates of learning, “to the point that the 
rate of learning rather than the learning is the total measure of the 
learner” (McDermott, 1993, p. 272). Ordinary human diversity is seen 
as problematic. Reid and Valle (2004, p. 469) offer Linton’s (1998) notion 
that perhaps “because difference has typically been studied froma deficit 
model, we are deficient in the language to describe it any other way than 
as a ‘problem.” Differences in human beings (and students in particu- 
lar)—be they physical, social, emotional, and/or cognitive—are natural 
and should be welcomed. Diversity contributes positively to a classroom 
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environment. “There is more than one way to walk, talk, paint, read, o1 
write (and I would add, ‘do mathematics’). Assuming otherwise is the root 
of fundamental inequities” (Hehir, 2005, p. 35, parenthetical statement 
mine). Practices that view difference and diversity as problematic are 
discriminatory and oppressive to those who are deemed (by those in a 
position of power) to “fall out of the scope of what is currently defined as 
socially acceptable” (Rauscher & McClintock 1977, p. 198). Stoughton 
(2006) pointed out that “in the current atmosphere...in schools, caring 
for student needs tends to be devalued” (p. 160). She echoed Mickelson’s 
(2000) call for educators to focus on the “three C’s of caring, concern and 
connection” (p. 111 


Concluding Thoughts: Looking Toward the Future 


How Can we Eliminate Ableism and Enact Equity? 


The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics ( NCTM, 2000) claims 
teaching mathematics well involves “creating, enriching, maintaining, 
and adapting instruction to...engage students in building mathemati 
cal understanding” (p. 17). It requires mathematics teachers to observe 
students, listen carefully to the stud ideas and explanations and us¢ 
that information to make instructional decisions. This vision embraces 
a diversity of mathematical thinking and teachers who employ such 
practices “motivate students to engage in mathematical thinking and 
reasoning and provide learning opportunities that challenge students at 
all levels of understanding” (NCTM, 2000, p. 18). However, federal and 
state legislation, as well as special education policy, research and practice, 
are grounded in a traditionalist perspective that embraces behaviorism 
and a narrow vision of what counts as mathematics and mathematics 
proficiency. These stand in direct contrast to the guiding principles of the 
Standards, in which processes, such as problem solving, communication 
and justification, are the pervasive activities through which students ac 
tively make sense of mathematical ideas and relationships. As mathemat 
ics educators we should be genuinely concerned that traditional special 
education policy, research and practices are incompatible with the kinds 
of instructions called for in the NCTM Standards 

Hehir (2005, p. 17) claimed, “progress toward equity is dependent first 
and foremost on the acknowledgement that ableism exists in schools.” 
Our goal as mathematics and special educators striving to eliminate 
ableism and promote equity is to support the mathematical thinking of 
all children in such a way that they progress along their own learning 
trajectory, always pushing forth beyond their “bubble of the known” (St 
John, 2000, p.109). However, in an educational system built upon the 
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pillars ofnormalizing populations and standardizing content, instruction 
and assessments, every student’s “bubble of the known” is mistakenly 
assumed to be identical. The vision of mathematics and proficiency in 
mathematics put forth by institutions of schools and legislatures, and 
overwhelmingly accepted by society at large, is narrow and dense with 
procedures and skills. Diversity of mathematical thinking outside of 
those narrow definitions is seen as problematic 

Equity in mathematics education requires educators to “recognize 
the value of fully honoring diverse perspectives in the classroom as a 
tool for learning” (Tharp & Lovell, 1995, p. 7). If we desire equitable 
mathematics education environments where all children’s mathematical 
thinking is invited, recognized, and nurtured and no child is Othered, 
then we all need to broaden our vision of what counts as mathematics 
and proficiency in mathematics. Mathematics and special educators, 
schools and legislators, and society at large will have to modify some 
deeply held beliefs about what constitutes acceptable and “normal” 
mathematics content, mathematics pedagogy, and mathematics assess- 
ment. Systemic reform is surely necessary and, while beyond the scope 
of this paper, a comprehensive vision for such “improving research and 
systemic reform toward equity” is adeptly offered by Confrey (2000, 
p. 87) and Weissglass (2000). Here however, I suggest ways in which 
individual mathematics educators can begin to eliminate ableism and 
enact equity immediately in their own classrooms and schools 

As teachers we make many choices each day about how the math- 
ematical learning environment in our classrooms will be structured 
“These decisions determine, to a large extent, what students learn” 
(NCTM, 2000, p. 18), what they believe about mathematics, and how 
they view themselves and others as mathematicians. We must embrace 
a belief that each student is capable of and is expected to understand 
mathematics and we must support each student in his/her own journey 
(NCTM, 2000). Educators and researchers in the fields of mathematics 


and special education need to expand their circles of community to in- 
clude and consult each other. Team teaching between mathematics and 


special educators might be one way to accomplish such a task; another 
is to implement book study clubs within schools so that teachers across 
different disciplines can learn from and with each other. We must open 
the dialogue between general and special educators and work together 
to better meet the needs of all students (NCTM, 2000) 

Reid and Valle (2004) urged us to “focus on redesigning the context” 
of schooling rather than “on ‘curing or‘remediating’ individuals’ impair- 
ments” (p. 468). They offered a “sociopolitical vision of the classroom” 
(p. 474) which included the following 
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Mary Falvey reminded us that “such changes in attitude toward 
people with disabilities will not come as a result of legislation, litigation 
or even government paving the way but rather through daily contact 
and interactions with people with disabilities and their families” (2005, 
p. 4). Therefore we must embrace full inclusion and realize that we have 
enormous influence over how children feel about themselves 


math 


ematicians and how they perceive others as mathematicians. We must 


celebrate each student's growth in realms cognitive, emotional, social 
and physical. Our classrooms and schools need to be places that embrace 
and foster cooperation and teamwork, rather than competitiveness. W: 
must require and “model respectful interactions that allow children...to 
be who they are and to achieve their greatest potential” (Falvey, 2005, 
p. 4). We must each work diligently to become aware of and to eliminate 
practices and policies that support ableism in our own classrooms and 


schools. We can enact equity—one classroom and one school at a time 
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Paulo Freire’s work can assist nearly anyone as she or he seeks to 
interpret history, to obtain a handle on the present, and to foresee the 
future. His ideas were impregnated with ontological hope, foundational 
understandings ofour society and transformational empowerment. Thus, 
this article examines critically an interview I had with Paulo Freire in 
an effort to identify the relevance of his principles for our different reali- 
ties and struggles today. Some of the questions I raised were brought 
up to clarify ideas that I encountered in my personal experiences in the 
academic community or in my university teachings 

Freire had a great influence in my academic upbringing and develop- 
ment. He was without any doubt my major inspiration. In 1997, when 
I was getting ready to start writing my doctoral dissertation, I felt the 
need to seek mentoring by Paulo. By coincidence it just happened that I 
had a unique opportunity to dialogue and interview him in his residence 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil 

In talking with one of his students she advised me not to wait for 
the following year, as I initially intended. She told me: “Paulo is already 
talking about dying, and he won't be around next year.” I was shocked, 
but moved ahead as a friend offered to make the appointment for me 
Both of us were students of Nita Freire, who we used to call Ana Maria, 
back in college in the early eighties 

Paulo’s generosity and words of wisdom made a difference for me 
The interview helped me immensely, given that I was thinking of doing 
my dissertation on cooperative learning, but was hesitant to do so. After 
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hearing Paulo talk about fatalism, I identified with him immediately 
Because working in the favelas or slums of Brazil and U.S. I had often 
encountered people who would conform to a dismal reality, which Paulo 
calls fatalism. For years I had strong feelings about that kind of men 
tality. So that became the central focus of study for my dissertation, 
which later on became a book on optimism. It addresses how 
perceive and use time. For that alone I am very grateful to Paulo 
his interview offered much mors 

Since I considered myself one of his followers, I wanted to ask Paulo 
what he would expect of those who would carry on his teachings and 
legacy. And his answers made perfect sense to me. I loved it. Often I 
have used this interview with my graduate and undergraduate students 
and they have loved it, too. I was also curious about Freire’s position on 
history, how he understood current realities, and what his visions of the 
future were. Paulo, as usual, provided a lot to clarity and was very down 
to earth, and direct, which I appreciated. In his humble way, he addressed 
neo-liberalism as one of the biggest maladies of this century and the lack 
of ethics he saw today. Nevertheless, for him, hope was one of the intrinsic 
“engines” that propelled activism and brought about social transforma 


tion. I conducted my dialogue with Paulo in the following way 


A Dialogue and One Last Interview with Paulo Freire 


César A. Rossatto (CD): Professor Freire, regarding your well 


known concept of conscientization, or conscientious awareness, I would 


like to expand on your thoughts to define conscientization not only as a 
state of mind, but as a thought process that also expresses itself througl 
actions. I am experimenting with merging Freirean pedagogy or critical 
pedagogy with cooperative learning techniques, whereby students work 
in groups cooperatively, with specific roles and responsibilities and are 
encouraged to assist one another. These techniques, I feel, are important 
for the development of collectivity and socialization. What would your 
opinion be of such an approach? 


Paulo Freire (PF): Well, at this present historical moment, all 
over the world, more intensively in some parts than in others, I believe 
that any effort to create solidarity, any effort to exercise social or politi- 
cal solidarity, which would certainly include the cooperative effort you 
describe, is absolutely fundamental 


CR: Could you expand on that? 


PF: In other words, we ultimately need to know: How can we iden- 
tify with and relate to others? Where we cannot relate, why not? What 
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brought us into this world? What motivates us to keep on fighting, 
fighting in the sense of making this world less ugly, less aggressive; in 
the sense of making the world a better place? It is exactly because of 
this search by these different identities—if you will allow me to play 
with the contradiction—it is precisely because of the differences which 
characterize each of us that we will be able to exercise the possibility 
of solidarity (Author’s note: mutual and reciprocal effort, an inclusive 
perspective) with others. And as I enter into solidarity with others, and 
they with me, we can combine our unique strengths to reach individual 
goals that, in reality, are not that different 


CR: And if we lack solidarity? 


PF: We need to stimulate and construct solidarity. The absence 
of solidarity, or indeed the opposite of solidarity, is a powerful force, 
which derives from the neo-liberal discourse. This neo-liberal discourse 
is spreading throughout the world, not only in Brazil and the U.S., but 
also all over the world today. It is a discourse that contains and reveals 
a political and ideological power that is, perhaps, stronger than the 
economic dimension of the discourse itself. It is a profoundly fatalistic 
discourse in that it relates to the interests of the popular masses, but 
not fatalistic at all when the interests at stake are those of the domi- 
nant minorities (which exclude women). A case in point: when you point 
out that it is absurd that at the end of the twentieth century there are 
enormous numbers of men and women dying from hunger, the fatalistic 
neo-liberal discourse tells us: “This is tragic, but there is nothing we can 
do. This is reality and there is little we can do to change it.” One may 
talk about world unemployment levels, and the fatalistic neo-liberal 


discourse tells us that the worldwide problem of unemployment is an 
unavoidable by-product of the economic realities of the late twentieth 
century. But that is not the case at all. No reality exists just because it 
must be so, without remedy. Social reality is not natural reality, but a 
historically induced reality. To confront this fatalistic attitude, which 
immobilizes people and forces them to adapt to the world, it is necessary 
to have a discourse of hope, a discourse of faith 


CR: How might this concept be applied in an educational context? 


PF: We need to think of a discourse of searching, a discourse of af- 
firmation that becomes reality through a practical solidarity. It is in this 
sense that I said to you, in the beginning of my answer, that solidarity is 
an imperative and cooperation is an imperative in the today’s historical 
context. It isnecessary for us to develop pedagogy of solidarity, pedagogy 
of unity in diversity 
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CR: What about the broader social context? 


PF: I will give you an example of how damaging and immobilizing this 
fatalistic ideology can be when it negates the unity possible through diversity 
the reality of North American society is a strong and clear expression of what 


I am trying to say. In the United States, the only dominant minority is able 


to impose their values and dictate conduct to the majority. The majority in 


this case is the aggregate of all other minorities (including women 


CR: Could you be more specific? 


PF: Think about it this way: African-Americans are a minority, 
Mexican-Americans are aminority, Native-Americans are a minority, and 
women are a minority. And each one of these minority groups is isolated 
within themselves and from each other. They stand alone not realizing 
that together they would be a majority. And from that conscientization 
they could seek solidarity in spite of their differences, in the sense of 
confronting an ideological power, the power of the only minority. In other 
words, my position is not that of someone who believes that the solidarity 
discourse alone, as if by magic, is sufficient to confront the discourse of 
isolation. No. What I believe is that this discourse must gain strength from 
the practice of solidarity. It is necessary that we not only talk of solidarity 


or of cooperation, but that we practice cooperation and solidarit) 


CR: Yes. And in the context of this practice I think that scientific work 
is very important, and, as you say: “Be an agent of your own history.” This 
scientific work involves making history, but the kind of history that is 
founded in reality, which will encompass collective and critical action 


PF: Absolutely 


CR: But within this terminology, the term “critical” is often defined 
in conflicting ways, with different connotations, sometimes directly op 
posite of how the term was originally intended. I would like to know if 
you could elaborate on the meaning of the scientific work, which truly 
transforms society and constructs history, and how can we redefine the 
term “critical” to give it greater significance? 


PF: Generally speaking, as an example, I utilize the term “critical,” 
orcriticidade (critique), to oppose naivety. I believe that a critical proxim- 
ity to the world means a strict methodology, a rigorous and methodical 
relationship between the individual and the object of his or her study 
The ability of any individual, you, me, to be critical is directly related to 
the rigor and method we apply to our search or in exercising our desire 
to acquire knowledge 
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CR: How can this notion be applied in practice? 


PF: That is what I call epistemological curiosity. When faced with 
the world, we experience at first an approximation in which our curiosity 
operates without reservations. That is, our curiosity operates naively, 
and for this very reason the findings of this naive curiosity may lack 
accuracy. That is to say, I may go about the object of my study with 
curiosity, almost casually, my method aiming only at an approximation 
of the object. A more elaborate scientific approach endeavors precisely 
to overcome this method of approximation by following a rigorous and 
methodical plan. Rigorously methodical curiosity is exactly what we 
would otherwise call scientific curiosity. Therefore, to me one of the 

cs of progressive education, rather than to hide truths behind naive 
curiosity, is to inspire students’ critical curiosity, and to reveal the world 
in a rigorously methodical manner. Such a task is crucial to a pedagogy 
of solidarity, or of cooperation. The task is to provoke the curiosity of 
the student so that he or she will be methodical and rigorous 


CR: Historical reality is changing rapidly worldwide. The decline 
of the Soviet Union and the ideological vacuum that decline created 
is leaving the capitalist system unchallenged and the globalization 
of economies as a viable option for dominant groups. In Brazil, as in 
many other countries, educational policies are extremely sensitive 
to, and influenced by, political factors and dominant macro realities 
In the United States, for example, court decisions, and federal, state 
and local mandates have a major influence on educational policies 
Decisions are made from the top down. Within this context, based on 
your practical experience as an educator, and as the former Secretary 
of Education for the City of Sao Paulo, how do you see the possibili- 
ties for the direction that educators must take when confronted with 
this historical reality, and how would it relate to my earlier question 
concerning conscientization and critical thinking? 


PF: I believe that education, a progressive and democratic education, 
has never had a greater need than it does today for the development 
of a critical conscience and of an epistemological curiosity, particularly 
when confronted with the immobilizing discourse of the neo-liberal 


ideology. That is to say that one consequence of this discourse is exactly 


the materialization of fatalism contained in its message, the fatalism 
that pushes us to a compromise with the surrounding reality instead of 
attempting to transform such reality 

The neo-liberal discourse promotes adaptation, when, in my opinion, 
the ontological position of an individual is to change and transform the 
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world. Thus, I must become an agent of change and not of passive adap 
tation to the world, an agent of decision-making, of emancipation, and of 
ethics. The education of submission is an education that contradicts or 
that is contrary to the “necessity” of being subject/agent that I have as a 
human being. My thesis is one in which our engagement as progressiv 
educators requires us to struggle against what is being labeled by the neo 
liberal discourse of pragmatism, not in the Deweyan sense of the word, 
but in a neo-liberal sense. That is to say that education in the context of 
neo-liberalism is limited to training in the area of technical and vocational 
skills. In a way, there is certain coherence to this, in that the neo-liberal 
discourse states: “Reality is what it is; there is nothing we can do but té 
adapt to it. What matters most is that the individual receives sufficient 
training to function at a reasonable level of survival.” 

This training is exclusively technical and practical in nature. It is 
limited to teaching basic skills and, from the perspective of the prag 
matic neo-liberal discourse: “The dream is dead, the utopia is finished 
and history has ended.” I believe the opposite is true: the dream is alive 
and well, utopia is within our reach. Because it is not possible to take 
away from the human psyche the inner desire to dream and to make 
these dreams a reality. Therefore, I must again refer to the initial point 
of the pedagogy of solidarity or cooperation, which are pedagogies that 
cannot exist without being driven by fundamental visions of a utopian 
society. That is why the question of globalization, for example, is inter 
esting. You see, from a third world perspective, when one reads texts 
about globalization, newspaper articles, documents from conferences 
and symposia on the subject, all originating in first world countries, on 
gets the impression that globalization is its own creator—a metaphysi 
cal entity, something spontaneously natural and historical, something 
that emerged because it had to. I don’t believe any of that. I believe in 
history, history made by us, history which molds u ve move forward 
in the process of making it. Globalization is a specific point in time in 
the process of the capitalist economical development. Globalization 
from the point of view of the United States, then, cannot be the same 
globalization as seen from Brazil’s point of view 


The opening of a market is also the moment for economic develop 
ment of the market. The ethic of the market is a castrated ethic; it is a 
reduced and lesser ethic. The fundamental ethic is the essential ethic of 
the human being, the natural ethic of the human being. What globaliza 
tion proposes is that the natural ethic of the human being be submissive 
to the interests of the market. I fight against this because I am more 
than the market. I cannot reduce myself to the object of the market. So, 


you see, just yesterday a young man who is director of a factory in Sao 
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Paulo told us that he would be forced to lay off hundreds of employees 
within a month as a consequence of the so-called “globalization” of the 
economy. According to him, he had no choice in the matter; he had to 
reduce the number of employees or close the factory. This is the ethic 
of the market. If you ask industry leaders and advocates of globaliza 
tion, they will tell you that they can do nothing; this is what the market 
dictates. In my view, it is not the market. Naturally, if we surrender to 
the laws of the market, then yes, it is the market. But we must change 
our understanding and practice of the market, so as not to kill men and 
women with the forces of the market. Humans, men and women, are 
the only creatures in the world that can, throughout their history, as 
they learn to compare, to relate to each other, to evaluate options and 
make decisions, become ethical beings 

Perhaps never before did we have so much need for ethics as we do 
today, but not the ethics of the market. I am referring to the kind of eth- 
ics that I call the essential ethics of the human being; the ethics that are 
presently suffering from the exploitation of humanity; the ethics that are 
suffering because of discrimination based on race, gender, and social class; 
the ethics that are suffering because of the negation of human beings at the 
hands of other human beings. Never before was the fight for such ethics 
so vital in the field of pedagogy as it is today, in the practice of teaching, in 
business, and in politics. I can tell you with confidence that there is only 
one way to reinvent the world, and that is to have ethics: ethics in politics, 
ethics in the means of production, and ethics in cultural activities 

Let me give an example. I just completed a short book that will be 
published here and in the United States entitled Pedagogia da Autono- 

via: Saberes Necessarios a Pratica Educativa (Pedagogy of Autonomy 

Necessary Knowledge for Educational Practice). This book has been 
completely structured around the necessity to fight in favor of address 
ing the ethics problem in great detail. From the first pages to the very 
last, I go back and forth on the subject of ethics. Because without ethics, 
I must confess, I would not know what to do 


CR: Lagree. In fact, even Durkhein, who is perceived by many to be a 
more traditional sociologist and to have a tendency towards the bourgeois 
ideology, nevertheless explored some new characteristics of consensus and 


ethics at a group level that would be interesting to address, perhaps in 


the context of another discussion. However, in terms of the dialogue we 
are having now, what would you like to see develop in terms of the future 
work to be carried out on an international level, by those who follow 
your principles and concepts in the area of education, understanding, 
of course, that education is not the only avenue to transform society? 
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PF: Interesting. Could you expand on that 


CR: Here in Brazil, for instance, the PT, or Worker's Part 
in a serious effort to empower it nstituents and citizen 
have a voice in educational and budgetary issues. In the | 
the recently formed Labor Party see o have candidates 
the working class running for publi: 
there is aconcern and awareness at 
sive line of thought which supports ma 


have been advocating for quite some 
PF: I believe that is true 


CR: Specifically, what woul 


ing or constructing? 


PF: Look, the one thing Lalw 
in others as well, is that Iam perpetually driv my own dré 
convinced that any progressive educator, any humanist in the 
sense of the word, can never repr 
dreams; otherwise, he or she has los 
calling is exactly the calling to fulfill m 
to die, to always therefore maintain hx 
with greater hope than on Monda 


CR: Can you des¢ ribe this dream u talk about 


PF: My dream is the dream of having a society that is less ugly 
less unjust; a society in which it would be easier to love, and therefor 
easier to live, easier to dream; a decent society, permanently striving 
to overcome discrimination and the negation of others, for example; a 


society that struggles for equality 


CR: In closing, the expression “to love” may have different connota 


tions at different times. What is it, in your opinion, to love 


PF: The way I see it, to love is to feel good when we 
with others. It is to feel that one can | 
understand differences and be able to thrive with them 


CR: Professor Freire, thank you very much 


PF: My pleasure 


Reflections and Relevance of Freirean Principles Today 


This bitter-sweet interview with Paulo can be a source for many 
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reflections and understanding of our past and current reality, shedding 
light on new possibilities for the future. As was evident above, he was a 
man of hope, stimulated by realistic and attainable aspirations. His words 
continue to be a source of inspiration for many social justice educators 
and activists in general to keep alive their dreams of a better society 

One might ask: What kind of dream? For what purpose? How do 
these ideas of hope translate into pedagogy? As it can be seen especially 
in regards to the question of decline of Soviet Union’s gap, Freire re- 
mained strong in his belief that the ontological position of humans is to 
transform the world. He reiterates that a different society is possible 
His understandings of our present economic and political conditions 
are current since education under neo-liberalism, in many countries, 
is limited to training. In which case, the dream is dead and history is 
manufactured by dominant groups. When we talk about these ideas in 
my classes, many students think I am referring to another country not 
the U.S. and fail to see that in the U.S., as elsewhere, people’s thoughts 
are manipulated. For example, just looking at the present standardiza- 
tion movement alone gives witness to this kind of banking education 
and implies students are empty vessels. In addition, most of the school 
reforms historically have been done from a top-down approach, forcing 
educators and educatees to be subjugated to dictates 

Thus, Freire’s words of wisdom argue against this kind of ideological domi- 
nation. His harsh critique of neo-liberal globalization diffuses its immobilizing 
underpinnings, which discourage people from rising against oppression. He 
believes vehemently and consistently in historicismand itsimpending ability to 
sustain changes accomplished. This insistence comes froma Marxist analy 
where determinant transformative events held within a historical and dialecti- 
cal materialism can guarantee solid grounds for changes generated through 
solidarity and collective awareness (Marx, 1982) 

In our brief conversation, my emphasis on the word “critical” was to 
dissolve the fear of critique many scholars hold when faced with its chal- 
lenge. I believe it is important to be critical and maintain always a criti- 
cal mind in order to avoid being dogmatic. The moment people develop a 
“perfect” and “complete system,” they risk building a structure that can be 
exclusionary oroppressive to some, which many poststructuralists such as 
Popkewitz and Derrida warn against. In this sense Freire brings clarity 
to the issue to see that in our search for “truth” one can go about it casu- 


ally at the beginning, but then apply a rigorous, analytical approach as 


a way of educating ourselves and cultivating a more informed dialogue; 
avoiding naiveté as we generate knowledge driven by epistemological 
curiosity. This calls for all progressive educators to inspire students with 
critical curiosity, rather than hiding “truths” behind a naive curiosity 





Freire’s Understanding 
The word conscientizacdo in Portuguese can be divided in: consciencia 
+acao, (consciousness + action), which makes perfect sense: when a person 
develops consciousness about something, the normal expectation is that 
the person will actually act accordingly, although this may not be true of 


everyone. For instance, when somebody knows why a particular system is 


oppressive to some people and who is exploiting whom, some people will 


make stronger commitments to bring about changes as opposed to some 
who would rather refrain from it. However, for Freire to know and not to 
act constitutes a hypocritical attitude. I heard this from his own mouth 
one time in one of his classes at PUC (Pontificia Universidade Catolica) in 
Brazil. He said that when somebody has consciousness about something 
and has been part of social justice movements and then sells out, it is 
like selling “the soul to the devil.” In other words, for Freire, somebody 
that knows better and yet works against that awareness there is no 
forgiveness, for that person is complicit. In fact he was rather respectful 
and companionate of those who didn’t know better, yet he would still 
put his words out there. This idea was extracted from my conversation 
with Paulo’s wife, Nita (Ana Maria) Freire. This failure to act is true for 
many people I have encountered throughout my academic life, peopl 
who choose to remain in denial of realities or at least pretend to be. As 
well, there are those who do not do what they know to do because they 
are inconvenienced with having to take different actions 

Further along, Paulo’s dream was based on a continuous process, one 
which evolved with time and collective consciousness. It’s an experience 
that requires humans to take charge of their collective destiny and mold a 
just and sustainable society that works for everyone—what McLaren and 
Jaramillo (2006) call “universal emancipation.” To some of my students, 
this sounds like communism. They often have difficulty understanding that 
Freire never pushed a ready-made utopia or formulaic pedagogy. Rather, he 
was concerned with a praxis of solidarity embedded in critical consciousness 
which can empower any community or society to mold their own system 

Freire goes so far as to bring in the idea of love, seldom used in aca 
demic debates. Just like Ché Guevara would say, he believed that the 
true revolutionary is motivated by love. As Freire puts it, his dream was 
of a more just, less ugly society, where it would be easier to love others 
and to overcome divisiveness and discrimination. During the interview, I 
focused on the word “love” because in previous discussions with scholars 
at UCLA, I found to my dismay that the concept was viewed as super 
fluous. When I proposed to professors and a graduate-student-reading 
group that we read and discuss this concept, one professor told me in a 
dismissing and demeaning tone: “What is love? It is an abstract idea.” 

Nevertheless, for Freire, love was a profound and meaningful experi- 
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ence. He was in fact rather surprised at my question, since for him the 
idea of love was a natural and practical human experience. He pointed 
out: “To love is to feel good when we are together with others. It is to feel 
that one can be open towards others; it is to understand differences and 
be able to thrive with them.” Much of his thinking in this regard was, 
in fact influenced by Eric Fromm, who wrote about this notion from a 
sociological point of view (Fromm, 1983 

Freire was current with his research and understood that the neo- 
liberal discourse promoted by dominant social sectors is meant to deceive 
subordinated groups. As he reminded us, however, these dominant sec- 
tors are not fatalistic when it comes to their interest. Rather they use 
a divide-and-conquer strategy to keep the non-dominant sectors busy 
fighting against each other. Who is the oppressor then in this context? 

In such acontext, it isnecessary toname the stake holders, including 
patriarchal and racist hegemonic discourses, structures, and practices 
Freire, on the other hand, seems to present a more generic analysis of 
capitalist neo-liberal discourse 

Freire focused on the pedagogy of the oppressed because in Brazil 
the majority is poor. Twenty (20%) of the population owns eighty (80%) 
of the wealth, as opposed to the U.S. where the majority of the popula- 
tion, over all, are certainly better off than most of Brazil’s poor 

In the U.S. a “pedagogy of the oppressor,” whereby those who exercise 
asense of privilege learn to recognize and deconstruct their contribution to 
oppression, might be more applicable. It goes without saying that persons 
from oppressed groups, when they come to occupy positions of power, can 
take on characteristics of their oppressors, or worse. The oppressed is also 
a potential oppressor. One in reality can be both “oppressed” and “oppres- 
sor” at the same time! For example, working-class white men in the U.S 
sometimes have this tendency (Rossatto, Allen, & Pruyn, 2006) 

These ideas have the potential to help us reinvent Freirean and 
critical pedagogy. Paulo put his commitment to the struggle before his 
personal interest. His greatest quality was his humility, from which his 
wisdom emerged naturally 


The work of Freire and others serves as the foundation for many 


critical theories and movements. Hence, a reinvention now seems ap- 
propriate. There is a need for Freirean or critical pedagogists to make 
a stronger commitment in the struggle to combat white supremacy and 
patriarchy. Most of the work in this paradigm has focused on social class 
issues. The recent advances made by critical race theory and related 
movements denounce many other oppressive conditions, bringing new 
insights to activism and demanding deeper commitments from educa- 
tors and social justice activists (Bonilla Silva, 2003; Bell, 1992) 
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Freire’s Understanding 

At the same time that we need to diversify social movements 
also need to unite them. Environmental studies, liberation theology, and 
indigenous rights are among many crucial areas of study and militancy 
Freire, in his own way, expressed the necessity to develop a pedagogy 


of solidarity—aunity in diversity. However, he rejected the discourse of 
solidarity alone, believing in the strength generated from its combina 
tion with practice 

Moreover, Freire reemphasized the importance of ethics as the last 
avenue that keeps society functional. He pled for a rejection of market 
ethics that imprison human beings to capitalist exploitation and inter 
ests. My main focus in this regard is the abolishment of institutionalized 
oppression by reinventing the world and education, providing equality; 
and diversity in schooling that dignifies the school community and the 
community at large. This new alternative education ought to facilitate 
active inquiry and research, contrary to an education of passivity, where 
students are forced to master an institutionalized knowledge (Purpel, 
1989), and to neo-liberal ethics, whose results constitute a top-down ap 
proach. Neo-liberal ethics mean the dominate class needs to discipline 
punish, and train in order to correct and form a social subject adapted 
to capitalist interests and to increase productive, fulfilling contractual 
purposes with society (Sergiovanni, 1994; Foucault, 1977 

From a critical Freirean standpoint, ethics means an effort to create 
a more just society, where people can feel affirmed in multiple commu 
nities open to everyone, communities that comprehend and embrace 
differences and similarities. This ethos is guided by ontological condi 
tions whereby character evolves out of integrity, commitment to self 
and collective action (Slater, Fain, & Rossatto, 2002 

Finally, a critical progressive ethic for teachers is oriented toward 
bringing out the best in all students, instead of focusing on what they 
are doing wrong. Rather than working from a disciplinary position 


teachers generate democratic practices, whereby students and teacher 


collectively construct an ethical modus operandi or modus vivendi. In 
this humanistic vision, a genuine learning community can flourish. In 
contrast, the market model emphasizes standards and competitiveness 
and, thereby, pits human beings against each other. This market ethic 
establishes approval or disapproval of conduct based on perceptions 
within structures of privilege, while maintaining conformity to the ide 
als of the status quo 

In sum, Freire’s point about ethics is well made and necessary: we 
do need a moral philosophy based on solidarity, understood as an inner 
compassionate principle that fosters critical consciousness and guaran 
tees an equal opportunity for inclusion. This is a moral philosophy that 
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involves a reciprocal experience embedded in dialectical ethical social 
constructs and which empowers citizens to participate and be respon 
sible for our social well being. It is ultimately out of a commitment to 
community that every person becomes a historical agent. And as Freire 
said: “there is only one way to reinvent the world, and that is to have 
ethics; ethics in politics, ethics in the means of production, and ethics in 
cultural activities.” He encourages all of us to be ethical and historical 
agents, ready, willing, and able to love 


Note 


This interview with Paulo Freire was first published in the book E 
LaAZINg Paulo Freire’: Pedagogy oj Po SLD 4 Fro Bl nd to Tran jormative 
Optimism and is reprinted in the Journal of Thought with permission from 
Rowman Littlefield Publishing Co. Special thanks go to Aurolyn Luykx, who 
kindly edited this piece 
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Afterward: 
Ten Short Years- 
Acting on Freire’s Requests 


Joe L. Kincheloe 
McGill University 


It’s been a short ten years since Paulo Freire died—a ten years that 
has witnessed 9-11 and George W. Bush’s use (with the assistance of his 
neo-conservative puppet masters) of the tragedy to justify a plethora of 
fascist oriented changes in U.S. geo-political ambitions, domestic poli- 
cies, civil and human rights legislation, and, of course, public and private 
education and curriculum development. It not hard to deduct that Paulo 
would have hated to witness these regressive changes. Indeed, his un- 
relenting, transgressive hope would have been challenged. The authors 
included in this volume have touched on these issues and many more. In 
this afterward I'd like to think about Paulo’s request to always study his 
work in the context of the new times that would face us and to constantly 
reinvent his work in our own historical moments. Before getting to that 
task, I would like to briefly place Freire in historical context 


Paulo Freire (1921-1997) 


With Paulo Freire the notion of critical pedagogy as we understand 
it today emerged. Born in Recife, Brazil, in 1921, Freire learned about 
poverty and oppression through the lives of the impoverished peasants 
around whom he lived. Such experiences helped construct a devotion 
to work that would improve the lives of these marginalized people 
Beginning his educational work in Recife, Freire became the most well 
known educator in the world by the 1970s. Peter McLaren (2000) has 


called Freire the “inaugural philosopher of critical pedagogy” (p. 1) 
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Indeed, all work in critical pedagogy after him has to reference hi 
work. His work with the Brazilian poor was viewed as dangerous and 
subversive by wealthy landowners and the Brazilian military. When 
the military overthrew the reform government of the country in April 
of 1964, progressive activities were shut down and Freire was jailed 
for his insurgent teaching. After serving a 70-day jail term Freire was 
deported. He continued his pedagogical work in Chile and later under 
the umbrella of the World Council of Churches throughout the world 


Not only have scholars in education employed Freire’s work, but 


individuals working in literary theory, cultural studies, composition 


philosophy, research methods, political science, theology, sociology, and 
other disciplines have used it as well. In this context Freire reconstructed 
what it means to be an educator, as he upped the ante of what professional 
educators need to know and do. After Freire a progressive educator cannot 
be viewed as a technician, a functionary carrying out the instructions of 
others. Educators in the Freirean sense are learned scholars, community 
researchers, moral agents, philosophers, cultural workers, and political 
insurgents. In this context Freire taught us that education is alway 
political and teachers are unavoidably political operatives. Teaching is 
a political act—there’s no way around it. Freire argued that teachers 
should embrace this dimension of their work and position, social, cultural 
economic, political, and philosophical critiques of dominant power at the 
heart of the curriculum. His notion of critical praxis characterized as 
informed action demanded curricular and instructional strategies that 
produced not only better learning climates but a better society as well 
Freire used a variety of strategies to produce this ambitious under 
taking. In order to help students develop wider conceptual lenses to view 
their lives and social situation, Freire developed what he called codifica 
tions—pictures and photographs as part of a research process directed at 
the students’ social, cultural, political, and economic environment. The 
pictures in this codification process depicted problems and contradictions 
in the lived worlds of students. Freire induced the students to step back 
from these pictures, to think about what they told them about their lives 
What are the unseen forces and structures that are at work in these im 
ages, covertly shaping what is going on in the areas they depict? In this 
context students began to see their lives and the hardships they suffered 
in a new way. They began to understand that the way things presently 
operated was not the only option available. The possibility for positive 
change embedded in this understanding is the key to Freire’s educational 
success. Students were motivated to gain literacy in order to take part 
in changing both their own lives and the society. The process of learning 
was inseparable from individual empowerment and social change. They 
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could not achieve the goals they sought without knowing how to read and 
write. Since the dominant classes did not want students from the peasant 
class to succeed with their academic studies, Freire’s students knew that 
they had to excel in their studies in order to overcome the oppressors 
Such experiences helped Freire understand in profoundly concrete 
terms the ways that schooling was often used by dominant interests to 
validate their own privilege while certifying the inferiority of students 
marginalized by social and economic factors. Understanding schools as 
impediments for the education of the poor, Freire sought numerous ways 
for students to intervene in this dehumanizing process. Freire referred to 
this process of intervention as liberatory action. Indeed, liberation in the 
Freirean articulation requires more than a shift of consciousness or an 
inward change. Instead, he argued, liberation takes place in the action 
of human beings operating in the world to overcome oppression. There 
is nothing easy about this process, he warned his readers. Liberation is 
akin to a painful childbirth that never completely ends, as oppression 
continuously mutates and morphs into unprecedented forms in new 
epochs. Thus, liberation is not merely a psychological change where an 
individual comes to feel better about herself. Freirean liberation is a 


social dynamic that involves working with and engaging other people 


in a power-conscious process 

Social change in the context of liberation and emancipation, accord 
ing to Freire, is possible—even in right-wing times like ours. Since the 
world has been constructed by human beings then it can be reconstructed 
by human beings. Nothing human-made is intractable and because this 
is so then hope exists. History can be made by individual human beings 
with radical love in their hearts and a vision of what could be. Human 
beings can become so much more than they are now, Freire always main- 
tained in the spirit of this critical hope. In many ways Freire was critical 
pedagogy’s prophet of hope. Oppression, he understood, always reduces 
the oppressed understanding of historical time to a hopeless present. We 
are all oppressed from time to time by this hopeless presentism that tells 
us time and again: “things will never change.” Throughout history these 
hopeless moments have been followed by radical changes. Such a “long 
view” is, of course, hard to discern in the black hole of despair. Freire’s 
historical hope was paralleled by a pedagogical hope shared between 
students and teachers. In this domain of possibility Freire brought the 
belief to his students that in the framework of his historical hope we can 
learn together in the here and now. As he put it, students and teachers 

can be curiously impatient together, produce something together, 


and resist together the obstacles that prevent the flowering of our 


joy...Hope is a natural, possible, and necessary impetus in the context 
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of our unfinishedness. Hope i 
man, historical experience. W 


have pure determinism. (199§ 


Undoubtedly, one of the most important dimensions of Freire’s 
pedagogy involved the cultivation of a critical consciousness. Liberation 
and critical hope cannot be attained, he contended, until students and 
teachers address the nature of a naive consciousness and the maneuvers 
involved in moving from a naive to a critical consciousness. To make this 
complex move, Freire posited, individuals need to understand reality 
as a process rather than a “static entity.” In this process-oriented mode 
teachers and students begin to understand historically how what 1 
came to be. In this frame teachers and students can begin to imagine 


ways of seeing and being that release the future from the dictates of th 


{ 
past. They develop a consciousness that imagines a future that refuses 


to be “normalized and well-behaved.” For the naive thinker education 
involves molding oneself and others to this normalized past. For the 
critically conscious thinker education involves engaging in the continu 
ous improvement and transformation of self and reality 

Again, this is no easy task. The oppressed, Freire frequently reminded 
his readers, have many times been so inundated by the ideologies of theiz 
oppressors that they have come to see the world and themselves through 
the oppressor’s eyes. “I’mjust a peasant, ora hillbilly, or a black kid from 
the ghetto, or a woman, or a man from the Third World, or a student 
with a low 1.Q.; I have no business in higher education.” Exposure to 
oppression often opens the eyes of the oppressed to its nature, but it can 
also Freire cautioned, distort one’s self-perceptions and interpersonal 
interactions. In such a context critical consciousness is elusive because 
the oppressed are blinded to the myths of dominant power—the ones 
that oppress them and keep them “in their place.” Such myths—e.g., 
African Americans and other non-white peoples are not as intelligent 
as individuals from European backgrounds—must be confronted and 
exposed for what they are: vicious lies. Such confrontation and the 
plethora of insights that emerge in the process constitute what Freire 
labels “conscientization”—the act of coming to critical consciousness. In 
this movement from naivete to criticality individuals grasp the social 
political, economic, and cultural contradictions that subvert learning 
Teachers and students with a critical consciousness conceptually pull 
back from their lived reality so as to gain a new vantage point on who 
they are and how they came to be this way. With these insights in mind 
they return to the complex processes of living critically and engaging 
the world in the ways such a consciousness requires 

Thinking about critical consciousness, Freire talked about the in 
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separability of learning and being (ontology). Learning from Freire’s 
perspective is grounded in the learner's own being, her interaction with 
the world, her concerns, and her visions of what she can become. In this 
ontological context Freire made some important points. All teachers, of 
course, should honor the being and the experiences of the oppressed—but 
they should never take them simply as they are. For example, how have 
ideology and other forms of power shaped the identity and experiences 
of the oppressed? Identity is always in process, it is never finalized, and 
as such it should not be treated as something beyond the possibility 
of change. Here Freire makes a pedagogical argument that has often 
been missed by many of his followers. Understanding the student’s be- 
ing and experiences opens up the possibility for the teacher to initiate 
dialogues designed to synthesize his or her systematized knowing with 
the minimally systematized knowing of the learner 

Thus, Freire argues that the teacher presents the student with 
knowledge that may change the learner’s identity. Freire here empha- 
sizes the directive status of the teacher. Thus, Freire contends that 
the authority of the teacher is based on the knowledge and insight she 
brings to class. Freirean authority exists not simply because she is the 
teacher but because of what she has to offer the students. There is a 


vast difference between this critical type of authority that respects the 


being and experiences of students and authoritarianism. Authoritari 
anism views student subjectivity as irrelevant, as it attempts to make 
deposits of information in student mind banks. What the information 
means to them and how they might use it is irrelevant in authoritarian 
pedagogy. Here the student’s role is to demonstrate that she learned 
the information and can give it back to the teacher in the same form it 
was provided to her. The ontological dimension of the student’s being 
is not applicable in banking pedagogy 

In this pedagogical context Freire injects his concept of literacy. The 
ability to use the printed word is essential to Freire’s effort to reshape 
the world. As students become literate they are empowered to change 
themselves and to take action in the world. In this empowered literate 
state learners employ generative themes around which they can orga- 
nize insurgent action. As they read the word and the world students 
read their reality and write their lives. Such reading by itself, Freire 
warned, is of little use if not accompanied by transformative action for 
justice and equality. His ideas on literacy struck a positive nerve with 
many people, as in the first decade of the 21* century one can find Freire 
literacy programs around the world. Many people were fascinated by 
the way Freire positioned literacy as a way of life where one used their 
reading and writing skills as tools to care for other people. This critical 
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notion of literacy as a way of life and tl ger concept of educ 

a political act must not be lost in ¢ to implement Freire’ 
Ever since his initial work appeared there has existed a tende1 
teachers to tame Freirean pedag that move to two « 


ties of a critical pedagogy curriculum 

On one end some teachers attempt to depoliticize his work in ways 
that make it simply an amalgam of student-directed classroom projects 
On the other end of the continuu1 me teachers have emphasized the 


political dimensions but ignored the rigorous scholarly work that he 


proposed. These latter efforts have resulted in a social activism devoid 


ofanalytic and theoretical sophistication. Academic work that cultivates 
the intellect and demands sophisticated analysis is deemed irrelevant in 
these anti-intellectual articulations of Freire’s ideas. With these prob 
lems in mind the struggle to implement a Freirean critical pedagogy 
should never seek some form of “purity” of Freirean intent. Indeed, as 
previously mentioned Paulo insisted that we critique him and improvs 


upon his ideas. Living up to many of his pedagogical principles without 
| 


sanctifying and canonizing him and his work is a conceptual tightrope 
that those of us who admired him must always walk. The walk is always 
] 1 


worth it. Few have embodied an llectually-informed impassioned 


spirit as intensely as Freire did in his pedagogy 


Where Now? 
An Evolving Criticality in a Freirean Pedagogy for the Future? 


Without Paulo we are faced with the task of devising the next stages 
of critical pedagogy in the rearranged, refurbished global world of the 
last years of the first decade of the 21° century. With this in mind, | 
want to think about what direction a critical pedagogy of the future 
might take. This question has been particularly important to Shirley 
and myself as we have worked to construct the Paulo and Nita Freire 
Project for the International Studies of Critical Pedagogy at McGill 
University 

To begin our task we have drawn on the widely appreciated notion 
that critical theory questions the assumption that societies such as the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the nations in the 
European Union, forexample, are unproblematically democratic and free 
Over the twentieth century, especially after the early 1960s, individuals 
in these societies were acculturated to feel less uncomfortable with rela- 
tions of social regulation and subordination rather than with equality 
and independence. Given the social and technological changes of the 
last half of the century that led to new forms of information production 
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and access, critical theorists argued that questions of self-direction and 
democratic egalitarianism should be reassessed 

In this context critical researchers informed by developments in 
social theory over the last four decades (e.g., critical feminism, poststruc 
turalism, postcolonialism, indigenous studies) came to understand that 
individuals’ views of themselves and the world were even more influ- 
enced by social and historical forces than previously believed. Given the 
changing social, political economic, and informational conditions of the 
early 21st century media-saturated Western culture, critical theorists 
have needed new ways of researching and analyzing the construction 
of identity/selfhood. Thus, one begins to understand the need for an 
evolving notion of criticality—a critical social theory—in light of these 
changing conditions 

In this context it is important to note that a social theory as used 
in this context is a map or a guide to the social sphere. A social theory 
should not determine how we see the world but should help us devise 
questions and strategies for exploring it. A critical social theory is con 
cerned in particular with issues of power and justice and the ways that 
the economy, matters of race, class, and gender, ideologies, discourses, 
education, religion and other social institutions, and cultural dynamics 
interact to construct a social system. Critical theory and, of course, criti- 
cal pedagogy—in the spirit of an evolving criticality—is never static as 
it is always evolving, changing in light of both new theoretical insights 
and new problems, social circumstances, and educational contexts, a 
reality that resonates with Paulo’s request to reinvent him and his work 
in new social conditions 

The list of concepts making up this description of an evolving criti- 
cal theory/critical pedagogy indicates a criticality informed by a variety 
of discourses emerging after the work of the Frankfurt School of Social 
Theory in post-World War I Germany. Indeed, some of the theoretical 


discourses while referring to themselves as critical directly call into ques- 
tion some of the work of Frankfurt School founders Max Horkheimer, 
Theodor Adorno, and Herbert Marcuse. Thus, diverse theoretical tradi- 
tions have informed our understanding of criticality and have demanded 
understanding ofdiverse forms of oppression including class, race, gender, 


sexual, cultural, religious, colonial, and ability-related concerns. In this 
context critical theorists/critical pedagogues become detectives of new 
theoretical insights, perpetually searching for new and interconnected 
ways of understanding power and oppression and the ways they shape 
everyday life and human experience 

Thus, criticality and critical pedagogy and the knowledge produc- 
tion they support are always evolving, always encountering new ways 
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to engage dominant forms of power, to pro\ ide more evocative and com 
pelling insights into the political and educational domains. The forms 
of social change this evolving criticality supports always position it in 
some places as an outsider, an awkward detective always interested 
in uncovering social structures, discourses, ideologies, ontologies, and 
epistemologies that prop up both the status quo and a variety of forms 
of privilege. In the epistemological domain White, male, class, elitist 
heterosexist, imperial, and colonial privilege often operates by asserting 
the power to claim objectivity and neutrality. Indeed the owners of such 
privilege often own the “franchise” on reason and rationality. An evoh 
ing criticality possesses a variety of tools to expose such power politics 
In this context it asserts that critical theory and critical pedagogy are 
well-served by drawing upon numerous discourses and including divers¢ 
groups of marginalized peoples and their allies in the non-hierarchical 
aggregation of critical analysts 

Obviously, an evolving criticality does not promiscuously choos« 
theories to add to the bricolage of critical theories/pedagogies. It is highh 
suspicious of theories that fail to understand the workings of power, 
that fail to critique the blinders of Eurocentrism, that cultivate an elit 
ism of insiders and outsiders, and that fail to discern a global system 
of inequity supported by diverse forms of hegemony and violence. It is 
uninterested in any theory—no matter how fashionable—that does not 
directly address the needs of victims of oppression and the suffering 
they must endure 

Indeed, the very origins of criticality—the tradition that lays the 


groundwork for critical pedagogy and is concerned with power’s op 


pression of human beings and its regulation of the social order—ar 
grounded on this concern with human suffering. Herbert Marcuse, one 
of the founders of the Frankfurt School of Critical Theory, and Paulo 
Freire were profoundly moved by the suffering they respectively wit 
nessed in post-WWI Germany and Brazil. Though our notion ofa critical 
pedagogy is one that continues to develop and operates to sophisticate 
its understandings of the world and the educational act, this evolving 
criticality in education should never lose sight of its central concern with 
human suffering. One does not have to go too far to find suffering 

In the North American context suffering is often well hidden but a 
trip to inner cities, specific rural areas, or Aboriginal reserves will reveal 
its existence. Outside of North America we can go to almost any region of 
the world and see tragic expressions of human misery. This articulation 
of critical pedagogy asserts that such suffering is a humanly constructed 
phenomenon and does not have to exist. Steps can be taken in numerous 
domains—education in particular—to eradicate such suffering if the 
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people of the planet and their leaders had the collective will to do so. In 
recent years, however, globalized political economic systems with their 


de-emphasis of progressive forms of education have exacerbated poverty 


and its attendant suffering. An evolving criticality develops new ways 
to deal with such developments and new modes of education to subvert 
their effects 

Thus, central to our evolving notion of criticality is an understand- 
ing that critical pedagogy can never rest with the discourses that have 
informed it so far. Indeed, critical pedagogy cannot become a North 
American White male appropriation of a South American phenomenon 
that holds minimal relevance for peoples in poor areas of the world, mar- 
ginalized individuals in the “developed” world, and indigenous peoples 
all around the planet. In our re-invention of Freire in this evolving 
context, we must learn to listen to African, Asian, Latin American, and 
indigenous voices. While taking nothing away from Freire or his critical 
theoretical ancestors, other peoples around the world have developed 
pedagogies of the oppressed. The critical pedagogical future rests not 
only in our own commitment to social action and theoretical innovation 
but also in our willingness to learn from diverse others with powerful 
and unique insights into human possibility, social justice, and an ever- 
evolving emancipatory pedagogy 
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This text is a compilation of chapters edited by Paula Kluth, Diana 
Straut, and Douglas Biklen addressing the central theme of inclusion 
within different curricular and topical areas in education. The authors 
move beyond the basic approach of simply congregating diverse learners 
in one classroom. They challenge educators to embrace diverse learners 
and teach creatively through the strengths and needs of all the students 
in the classroom, promoting excellence in academic learning. The text 
examines teachers’ assumptions about their students, provides vignettes 
and interviews from teachers and students, and stresses the need for 
familial context and understanding within the educational process 

In essence, the text challenges traditional participatory notions of 
inclusion and encourages active engaged learning. It urges educaiors 
to examine their own expectations of students and to be fully aware of 


the political and cultural aspects of schooling. “By adopting democrati 


and critical ways of thinking about teaching and learning; considering 
ways to build safe, peaceful, and supportive school culture; and using 
classroom practices that allow for the active participation and active 
academic engagement of all, educators can create a context that allows 
every student to grow intellectually and find academic success” (Kluth, 
Strout, & Biklin, 20038, p. 28 

Looking through the lens of Paulo Freire at Kluth, Strout, and Biklin’s 
work is useful. Freire, of course, advocates education for all. He contends 
that education is the key to empowerment, equipping the oppressed with 
a voice and critical consciousness. He opposes the top-down “banking 
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approach” to education in which the teacher “deposits” knowledge into 
students (Freire, 2005a). Instead, he encourages educators to actively 
engage learners in a democratically relevant curriculum within a sup 

portive educational environment (Freire, 2005a, 2005b). The editors of 
Access to Academics for All Students echo Freire’s assertions and em- 
phasize the need for critical access to education for all students in the 
classroom. They give support to the idea of democracy and relevancy of 
curriculum in a supportive, caring environment in which to learn. For 
example, in the chapter concerning mathematics instruction, the author 
suggests this style of teaching “requires a change in teachers’ deepest 
beliefs about mathematics as a collection of facts and procedures, and 
learning as memorizing facts and applying procedures. Teachers must 
move toward a view of mathematics as a dynamic, culturally-related 
field, and learning as construction of knowledge” (Kluth et al., p. 105) 

Additionally, Freire sees dialogue as being critical to the teaching 
and learning process (Friere, 2005a, 2005b). When teachers take the 
time to listen and learn from their students, true dialogue and, thus, 
learning, can occur. The editors state, “Students’ voices must be central 
to work in the classroom. They must take part in shaping school struc- 
tures and policies, providing leadership, constructing curriculum, and 
designing curriculum” (Kluth et al., p. 25). Children enter our schools 
with much knowledge, many life experiences and a wide variety of skills 
and understandings gleaned from their families. These understand- 
ings are far more complex than anything taught within the classroom 
(Kluth et al., chap. 3). It behooves the competent teacher to discover 
and build upon this knowledge, and it is through careful observation 
and dialogue with students that teachers make this discovery. Many 
times teachers begin a new unit of study without taking the time to 
determine their students’ current understandings of the subject matter 
Kluth et al., chap. 7). To understand the needs of students, “teachers 
must seek to understand, accept, and appreciate all children and all 
that is of children”(Kluth et al., p. 49) 

In addition, Freire urges teachers to love their students, but to not 
be “coddling mothers.” According to Freire, students should be taught 
in love but with the high expectations of hard work on the part of the 
student (Freire, 2005b). The authors maintain the same philosophy of 
high expectations centered in respect for all students. In Chapter Five of 
the text, the authors argue that for true inclusion within the classroom, 
educators must provide more than simply access to the classroom for 


diverse learners, they must also maintain “challenging academic op- 
portunities” for each student’s learning 


The authors and editors cover a wide range of educational topics 
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centered on a common theme of inclusion for all learners. They purport 


not only to discuss issues of special education or learning disabled, but 
also to address the needs of any child who carries a label. However, the 
issues of race and ethnicity, among others, are only given a nod. This 
book mainly advocates fair and equal access to academics for 
challenged students. Although the t ¢ methods and philos 
suggested in this text do apply quite lI uthors fail to addi 
needs of other “outlying” learne1 ich as gifted and talented students 


as well as students of diverse social class and ethnic background 


The text provides few « te examples of how educators could 
] 


transform their lessons and classrooms into those that reflect the theories 
and understandings presented. The chapters are empowering in theory 
however, many teachers might be left wondering what to dé 

meet the needs of all their learners. A plan of action or first steps would 
be an invaluable tool to help not only beginning teachers start off with 
inclusive teaching, but also provide guid: 1y veteran te 

who struggle with inclusion issu ion 


serve to assist teachers in transforming their understandings of inclu 


sion to truly enacting the theory of effectively educating all students 
The text is positive in nature, interesting, and easy to - 
editors did an admirable job of including chapters from a \ 
of educational topics, all addressing the concept of academic acce 
for students. The back cover of the text suggests this book would be 
appropriate for beth undergraduate and graduate programs of study 
However, the articles more appropriately address in-service teachers 
who have seen and experienced first-hand issues concerning meeting 
diverse learning needs within the classroom. Thus, this book 
make an excellent text to use in professional development book sti 
as well as in graduate prograins 
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